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There is little or no doubt as to the actual use of the Massoretic vowel-signs ; 
this is fixed by the readings of our Hebrew Bibles. The only question is as to its 
proper statement and explanation, about which there are considerable differences 
of opinion; and, as a contribution to the subject, and in the hope of eliciting 
further discussion, I give the substance of what I have been in the habit of 
teaching on this point. I shall refer to the historical genesis of the sounds only 
where it seems to throw light on the Massoretic system. As to the explanations 
of the old Jewish grammarians, they are to be taken as testimony, but not as 
final authority. 

THE SOUNDS. 

I transliterate as follows: Kames, a; Pattah,a; Segol,e; Seré,é; the two 
sounds of Hirek, i and i; Kames Hatif, o; Holem, 6; ‘the two sounds of Stirek- 
Kibbis, u and a; Stwa simple, * suspended, composite, x, &, 6. 

‘The vowel-sounds are usually described as “long” or “‘short;” but these 
terms seem to me to be objectionable. They are likely to be misleading: they 
may convey the impression that one sound differs from another only in the length 
of time given to its utterance—and there is no reason to suppose that this is true 
in Hebrew. But if they be understood to indicate merely a natural difference of 
length in sounds of different articulate quality, it is still an objection to them that 
they define the vowels by a secondary and uncertain characteristic—secondary, 
because it is merely a consequence of the essential articulate quality—uncertain, 
because it belongs largely to elocution, and is apt to be fixed by the speaker’s feel- 
ing at the moment, which may lead him to make an i longer than an 4. For these 
reasons I shall avoid these terms, and use those mentioned below. 

As there is no recognizable phonetic difference between mutable and immuta- 
ble Kames, Hélem, and the rest, I shall not distinguish them in transliteration, 
but write k am as dabar, and kotelas yiktol. This is an etymological and not 
a phonetic difference, and need ‘be mentioned only in explanation of vowel-move- 
ments; though certainly it may be useful to mark it for beginners. 
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The vowel-sounds may be described as follows: 

Kames, a, in its original form, is the sound produced when the vocal cavity is 

"opened very wide, the tongue depressed and drawn back as far as possible, 
and the column of air issues unchecked and unmodified by the articulating 
organs—the 4 in father. At some time, however, which it would be hard to 
fix with certainty, the sound seems to have been modified into that of English 
aw; we may probably infer this from the fact that, in both the Massoretic and 
the Babylonian systems, the o is regarded as a modification of Kames. But, 
as its phonetic relations, long before established, were unaffected by this 
change of pronunciation, we may continue to mark it a. 

Pattah, a, differs from Kames in that, in making it, the vocal cavity is not so wide 
open, the tongue is slightly raised, and the ictus is further forward; it is not 
English a in pat, but more nearly German a in mann. 

Segol, e, begins the series of linguo-palatal sounds; to form it the lips are kept 

* moderately open and parallel, the tip of the tongue is about as high as the top 
of the bottom row of teeth, and the ictus of the column of air is made well 
back against the hard palate—about as e in met. 

Séré, é, in the same series, keeps the lips a little farther apart, and the middle of 

"the tongue raised toward the roof of the mouth, with the ictus farther for- 
ward, as a in mate, perhaps a diphthongal sound. 

Hirek, i, i, seems to represent two sounds, both made with lips farther apart and 

teeth nearer than in Segol and Séré, the tongue also being nearer the roof of 
the mouth, and the ictus further forward: the second of these, the outermost 
of the linguo-palatals, found usually in open syllables, is iin pique; the first, 
occurring usually in closed syllables, is midway between this and i in pit. 
About this latter i I am not sure; its syllabic relations give ground for sup- 
posing that it differs from e only, or principally, in having the ictus further 
forward, the elevation of the tongue being less than in @. 

Kames Hatif, 0, begins the series of labials, in which the lips are arched or 

"rounded, and the tongue depressed; its ictus is farther back than that of e. 
It is not the o in blot, that is, nearly a, but midway between this and aw. 
The next sound in the series, proceeding forward, is this aw, made with lips 
rounded, yet well apart, and tongue drawn far back—apparently the later 
sound of Kames, more closed than a, from which it does not stand very far. 

Hodlem, 6, the next member of the labial series, diminishes the rounded aperture 

"of the lips, and draws the tongue farther back ; it is o in note. 

Surek-Kibbis, u, i, represents two sounds, one lying just behind, the other just 
in front of 5; the former has the lips more open, and the tongue further for- 
ward, the latter the lips more closed, and the tongue more arched, than 6; the 
first is nearly u in full, the second, uin rule. But about the second there is 
the same sort of doubt as in the case of o and i, though the doubt will not 
affect the syllabic movements. ° 

S¢wa simple, *, is a very slight i, e or u; the-composites are slight forms of a, e, 0. 


The vowels may be arranged in several different ways : 
1. According to the place of the ictus on the line from throat to lips: 
a a 0 e é i I u 6 a 
This list indicates the relation of the vowels to the consonants Alef, He, Yod, 


Waw. 
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2. According to the position of the organs of speech: 


BBs <5 oar cuss eae veers vocal cavity open ; 
Ce a eae ea tongue raised, lips parallel ; 
Oi We Ge Taciescoess cuss tongue depressed, lips rounded. 


This table shows, further, the interchanges of the vowels, both the pre-his- 
toric (a, 6; u, 5) and the historic, living movements (a, e, i; 0, 6, etc.) 
3. According to the ease with which the sound may be sustained : 


Ge MON 5a. sic ccin ae ercoants heavy 
WR Toiodentedas satee nun medial 
DOr co wvsiive dosueas eens light 


S¢wa, as the lightest sound, belongs in a category by itself. 

The facility of prolongation seems to be in proportion to the friction of air 
against the walls of the cavity, which again depends on the extent of closure of 
the cavity, except in case of the a-sounds, so that the names “closed” and 
‘**open”’ might be used. I prefer those given above, because they suggest the dif- 
ference in friction and volume that may be felt by trying the vowels. It is pos- 
sible that there is some other difference here besides friction, but I have not been 
able to discover any other. This table gives the ground for the preference for 
certain vowels in open syllables, and for others in closed syllables; its correctness 
must be tested by the facts of the Massoretic pointing. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VOWELS IN SYLLABLES. 
When we come to examine the functions of the vowels in syllables, their 
statics and dynamics, we must bear in mind that these are not governed by abso- 
lutely inflexible rules. The sounds themselves were probably not absolutely fixed ; 
for each one of our actual sounds represents a certain area in the vocal cavity 
within whose limits it is susceptible of changes. The laws of euphony and con- 
venience also, which so largely determine the use of the vowels, are by no means 
unbending, but may vary with circumstances, or may yield to other considerations. 
Whether or not S‘wa shall be regarded as forming a separate syllable is a good 
deal a.matter of expression or convenience. The Jewish grammarians did not so 
regard it, but attached it to the succeeding syllable, and their example has been 
generally followed in modern works. The other view seems to me the better one. 
That the S*wa was a real vowel-sound there can be no doubt, and it is almost as 
certain that the language treated it as forming a syllable. The indisposition of 
the Semitic languages to begin a syllable with two consonants is well known: 
Syriac writes ’estadon for ordé:a, and Arabic ’ismit for Smith. The Massoretic 
pointing itself recognizes the vocalic character of S*wa in never dageshing a mute 
after it, and its syllabic character in those cases, as the interrogative he, the 
article, and the conjunction wa, where it writes a metheg in the syllable before the 
pretonic S‘wa. Etymologically §*wa always represents the lowest point of a full 
vowel, and the recognition of its syllabic character helps to make plain inflectional 
vowel-changes, and also, as it appears to me, helps to simplify the presentation of 
the whole vowel-system. Undoubtedly this mode of looking at it is more in keep- 
ing with our phonetic ideas, and for that reason alone would be preferable, pro- 
vided it does not go counter to some phonetic principle of the language—and this, 
I think, is not the case. 





1 Pattah furtive also is a true vowel; but, as it does not in any way affect tone or vocal- 
ization or other pointing, it may be dismissed with a remark to that effect. 
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I shall, therefore, consider only two sorts of syllable: open, consisting of con- 
sonant+vowel; and closed, consisting of consonant-+-vowel--one or two conso- 
nants. I do not see that there is any need of making a third class of “‘ half-open”’ 
or “intermediate ” syllables, a syllable that is neither open nor closed, but ends in 
a consonant to which is attached a vowel that belongs neither to the preceding 
nor to the succeeding syllable, but remains unpleasantly suspended between them. 
It seems decidedly simpler to treat the consonant with S‘wa as a simple syllable. 
Whether this is so will best be tested by applying the theory to the explanation 
of the facts. 

The primary physiological division of syllables is into open and closed, under 
each of which heads we have the secondary, in Hebrew partly artificial, division 
into toned and untoned. 

A. OPEN SYLLABLES. 


In general, it may be said that open syllables prefer the heavier or more easily 
extensible vowels, for an obvious physiological reason. But heavy and light, 
closed and open, are only relative terms as applied to vowels, and the difference in 
ease of pronunciation is not so great but that it may be made subordinate to other 
considerations. We may examine the various sorts of open syllable separately. 

1. With the tone. 

The general rule here needs no illustrations. The favorite vowels are a, é, i, 
0, u. The toned open syllable is perhaps oftenest final, but is found abundantly 
in penult in suffixes to nouns and verbs, in verb-forms, and in pause. 

Other vowels, however, especially e and a, occur in these syllables. Thus, in 
the demonstratives ze “this,” élie ‘‘ these,’ out of za, and élla, or zaya and 
éllaya; in ge “valley” (also written ¢é); in nouns of the form gole, from 
verbs third radical Yod or Waw. These last come from i-forms, as g61i, out of 
godliya, and the presence of the e is to be referred to a feeling of euphony in the 
language. The construct shows the fuller vowel, as ¢561é. 

Further, in the a-class of Segolates, as mé-lek, out of the monosyllabic 
m alk, where the old accentuation of the word was retained when the a became e. 
It was only in the special stress of pause that it was felt to be necessary to 
strengthen the a into a. If the second radical is a guttural, the first vowel is a. 

So in the feminine with segolate or toneless et ending, askotélet, out of 
kdtélet for kdtélat. The Hebrew impatience of the ending at in the abso- 
lute form of the noun has led to two modes of treating the participle: the at has 
gone into toned a, before which the é of the stem has sunk into S*wa, kot.‘la; or 
the tone has receded from at, which then becomes et, and the toned é has been 
assimilated to the following e. The large number of Segolate forms shows a 
fondness for e in a toned open syllable. 

A stem-e is retained before the atonic petrified Accus. termination 4, as 
karmé.]a, where the e is felt to be an essential part of the stem. So in the 
pause-form of the noun with suffix ka, as d*baré.ka, the retraction of the tone 
to the penult necessitates a full vowel, and the old case-ending a is retained in 
the form of e. The e in su.se.ka, su.se.ha, the plural noun with suffixes ka 
and ha, probably represents the old diphthong ei, out of ai = ay, from the full 


plural susay, out of susaya. 
An example of toned a in an open syllable is found in the 3 sing. mase. Perf. 
with 1 pers. sing. suffix, as k*tala.ni: in obedience to a law of euphony the tone 
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is retracted, and the primitive third vowel of the verb-stem is retained, but, per- 
haps by reason of the phonetic weight of the ending ni, is not advanced to a. 

Also, in the plural noun with 2 sing. fem. suffix, as sus&.yik, which seems 
to be a phonetic degradation of original susa.ya.k, susa being the accus. stem, 
ya the plural sign and k the pronoun; the tone is drawn back, in accordance with 
a general euphonic principle in Hebrew. The same explanation would apply to 
the dual ending ayim: k‘*nafayim is for kanafa.ya.m, where m is the 
mimation. 


2. In pretone. 


The two considerations, besides the preference for a-sounds, that determine 
the pretonic vowel, are the syntactical position of the word as not needing or 
needing definition (absolute and construct); and the phonetic weight given to a 
final added syllable. Ina word regarded as needing definition by a succeeding 
word or suffix the tendency is to depress the pretonic to its slightest form— in the 
contrary case it will retain its vowel. If the final added syllable be heavy, so as to 
take the tone, the pretone will be light, otherwise not. The pretonic vowel is 

In the following cases, then, a full vowel is found: 

In the absolute noun, as dabar, zakén, katol; 

The Kal Perf. 3 sing. masc., Nifal Impf. 3 sing. masc., and certain Hifil 
forms; — 

A sing. noun whose final syllable has a, or é with mutable pretone, when it 
takes a suffix which forms one syllable with the old third vowel of the noun-stem, 
or which is not heavy enough to attract the tone to itself, that is, any suffix except 
ka, kem, ken, as d‘bari for d*‘baraya, z*kéno for z*kénahu, d*baréni; 

Kal Perf. 3 sing. masc. with any suffix except ka, kem, ken, as k*tal Ani, 

k‘talam; : 
' Kal Perf. 3 sing. fem. with any suffix except kem, ken, as: k*talatnia, 
k‘*tal at*ka. In the last example the ordinary rule, that the tone cannot go 
farther back than the penult, is abandoned, for the sake of maintaining the very 
slight vowel-sound before the ka. The importance of the fem. ending at here 
prevents the tone from going over to the ultima, and preserves a trace of the old 
Semitic antepenultimate tone; 

An inseparable preposition, as ba.hem, ]a.hén, 1a.mAayim, out of ba 
and la, whence come b* and 1°. 

On the other hand, the result of rapid pronunciation is to put S*wa in pretone 
in the following cases, in all of which the S*wa represents an original full vowel 
which it is desired to preserve : 

The construct sing. and plur. of Nouns, including the abstract noun of action 
(Infin.) and the noun of command (Imperative), as d*bar, di.b*.ré, k*tol; 

The sing. noun with the suffixes ka, kem, ken, the Inf. with ail suffixes, 
the Imperat. with all endings and suffixes, as d*.bar*.ka, for dabara.ka; 
kot‘li, ki.t*.1ai. The Inf. shows recollection of its ancient form kutul, 
which likewise belonged to the Imperative, these both being merely rapidly pro- 
nounced nouns. The suffix k 4 carries so great weight that it retains before it the 
old accus. ending, only degraded to S*wa ; 

The Perf. 3 sing. masc. with the suffixes ka, kem, ken, as k*tal*ka, 
kit.te.1*.kém, k*ta.1*.kem, precisely as the noun ; 
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The Perf. 3 sing. fem., with suffixes kem,ken,as k*ta.la.t*.kem. The 
identity of action of noun and verb in this case is noteworthy—the form d*bar‘ka 
might be either of the two. The reason is that the suffix ka, attracting the tone, 
produces the same changes in the primitive noun-verb stem dabara; 

Verb-forms, except Hifil, whose final syllable contains any vowel but a, when 
suffixes are added at the end, as yik.t*.]a.ni; 

Verbs Pé guttural with open-syllable preformative, as ye. hé.zak; 

All verb-forms, except Hifil, in which the afformative consists of ‘a vowel, as 
ka.t*.]a, nik.t*li, t®°.kut.t*1i. The verb here differs from the noun; the 
former is da.b*.ra, the latter d*.ba.ri. But the verb-form with accus. suffixes 
agrees with that of the noun; both are, for example, d*.ba.r6d. The real differ- 
ence, therefore, is between the verb with subject-suffix and the verb with object- 
suffix; the former degrades its pretonic syllable, the latter maintains it. The 
explanation of this fact is connected, perhaps, with the more complete sense- 
transformation that the original noun-verb stem underwent with the assumption 
of subject-suffixes, a construction that was probably later than the form with 
object-suffixes. But this belongs to general Semitic grammar. 

3. In antepretone, or farther back. 

Wherever the pretone has a full vowel, the antepretonic vowel, if mutable, 
becomes Stwa, as d*barim ; the cases are so numerous, and the reason so obvi- 
ous, that no further remark is necessary. 

When the pretone has sS‘wa, there are two classes of cases, in the first of 
which a light vowel, and in the second a heavy vowel, is found in antepretone. 

First, a light vowel in antepretone. 

a. From additions at the beginning of the word. 

Monosyllabie words with slender vowels are often prefixed to words having 
S‘wa in pretone. If, now, this S‘wa is held to be essential to the word, it must be 
retained, and the light vowel will then stand in the antepretonic syllable. For 
example, an inseparable preposition with a construct form, as bi, out of ba 
(before a syllable with full vowel, b*), with d*bar or k*td1, makes bi.d*bar 
or bi.k*td1; wa with y*hi, the usual dagesh forte being omitted, makes 
wa.ych i. Here bik* is not a half-open syllable, but is composed of two syl- 
lables, the second of which is very light; or, if one prefers to consider k* td] as 
a single syllable, it must be defined as compound, consisting of a full syllable pre- 
ceded by a consonant with a slight vowel-accompaniment. The case is different 
with 1i (out of 1a) and the const. Inf.: the fusion of the two words, so far as the 
sense is concerned, is so complete (as in the similar English form ‘ to kill’’) that 
the Infin. gives up its first syllable, and the combination is pronounced ]ik.t6]. 

b. From additions at the end of the word. j 

When inflectional endings or suffixes are attached to the Inf. Const. and 
Imperative Kal, as kot*li, kit‘li, kib’di; kotli is out of original kutul.i or 
kotol.i, kib‘di from kabadi, and kitli follows the analogy of kib'di. The 
original second vowel maintains itself in the form of Stwa, and the first vowel 
keeps its original form. The peculiarity here is the retention of the second vowel, 
a contrivance of the language, apparently, to difference the abstract noun of 
action from the ordinary concrete noun. In one case, beged, which makes 
bi.g‘di, the same procedure has been adopted in a concrete noun; and this last 
example may lead us to suspect that this pronunciation was more frequent in 
early times than appears in the Massoretic pointing. 
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When the suffix kem is added to nouns, as d*.ba.rt.kem, di.b*.ré.kem, 
where the antepretonic ba and the preantepretonic di have slender vowels. Before 
kem the primitive sing. dabara becomes d‘bar*, just as before ka; but while, in 
the latter case, the comparative lightness of the final syllable leads to the hight- 
ening of a into a, d*.ba.r*. ka, here the greater weight of kem retains the 4, so as 
to avoid the accumulation of heavy syllables. The earlier plu. construct dabaré, 
out of dabara.ya, sinks its ba, which becomes antepretonic on the addition of 
the toned ke m, into b‘,and must then retain a full vowel in the preceding syllable, 
only diminishing the da to di. 

This procedure of the noun with kem is in striking contrast with that of the 
verb in the addition of tem: the verb drops the third vowel of the old stem, and 
then dabar.tem becomes d‘bar.tem. Why the noun keeps the third vowel, 
and the verb drops it, is not clear. 

In the const. plu. of nouns also the light antepretonic vowel is found, as 
di.b*.ré, ma.l*.ké@. The sense of the second vowel in the primitive dabara is 
so strong, as to cause its retention in the diminished form of S*wa, and the ante- 
pretone then naturally has its own full vowel, which is sometimes a, sometimes i, 
sometimes 0, as in the segolate forms mal*ké, siftré, kod*sé; the full plural 
form malakim (ordinarily now existing in the form m‘]akim) becomes malaké, 
and then mal*ké. 

With this we may connect the pronunciation of certain feminines in iit, as 
mal*kit, yaltdit. The explanation of these forms may be the same as that of 
big*di, above mentioned; we may have here another survival of an ancient pro- 
nunciation, which retained the second vowel in the sing. stem. Or, with Bickell 
(Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, Eng. translation by 8S. I. Curtiss, p. 61), we may 
suppose that the ground-form of such feminines is the plu. malakw, to which t 
is added, and the pretonic vowel diminished. But not all feminines in wt retain 
the second vowel; we find, for example, mar.dit and ‘a’.tut. It may, there- 
fore, be better to refer the cases in question to the more general fact above stated. 

Finally, we have to mention the case of a heavy vowel in open antepretone. 
This occurs in both noun and verb: in the former, when: suffix ka is added to a 
sing., not segolate, having an a-vowel in the last syllable, or an é-vowel preceded 
by a mutable, as d‘bar*ka, z*ké@n‘ka; in the latter, in those Kal Perfect forms in 
which the subject-suffix consists of, or is preceded by, a vowel, as kat*‘la, kat*li, 
kat‘lin. The noun-form has already been referred to; the third vowel being 
retained before ka, in the shape of Stwa, the second vowel remains full, and, 
because of the lightness of the two following syllables with S*wa and a, its vowel 
is increased to 4. The verb acts in the same way; out of dabarat, dabart 
come dab‘ra, dab‘rii, in contrast with the noun-form d‘baro. 


B. CLOSED SYLLABLES. 

1. In tone. 

The absolute noun, with one or two exceptions, takes a heavy vowel in a 
toned closed syllable, as dabar, miSpat, zakén, niktal, moktal, m*kattél. 
This full pronunciation is, perhaps, due to the sense of completeness in the 
meaning of the noun. The exceptions are: a few monosyllabic words, like bat 
and ‘am, contracted from fuller forms; and particles, such as ‘al, ‘ad, I*bad, 
similarly contracted. 

In lam.ma the heavy a is retained, in spite of the euphonic doubling of the m. 
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The noun in construct state lightens an a-vowel, if possible, as d*bar, miS- 
pat, zkan, yam—a consequence of the rapid pronunciation resulting from the 
dependence of such a noun on a following word. In this category we may prob- 
ably include the relative pronoun ier, as the construct form of a noun asar, 
“‘place.”” Perhaps, also, the prepositions come under the same head of construct 
nouns. 

The verb also frequently shows a in closed syllables with the tone, as in Perf. 
of Kal, Nifal, Pual, Hofal, Hithpaal, and Imperf. of Pual, Hofal and Hithpaal. 
Whether this is due to a feeling that the verb stands in a sort of construct relation 
with the following word, I shall not undertake to decide. In Piel and Hifil, on 
the other hand, the heavier vowels are found, though even here the a is retained 
in Perf. before a subject-ending beginning with a consonant, and in several Piel 
Perfects, 3 sing. mas. The Piel form with e, as dibber, instead of dibbér, is 
found in several verbs, and shows that e was not far from a or @. 

Further, e is found in the pronouns ’at.tem, kem, ken, hem, hen, having 
come from original u; and in such forms as ’é.nén.ni, ‘‘ lam not,” where nen 
is for "Enan, accusative with added demonstrative n, for primitive na. 

It is to the dependent sense of the preposition and conjunction that we owe 
the i of the almost proclitic min and ’im. 

2. Without the tone. 

The vowel here is, without exception, light. The plural of bayit, ‘‘ house,” 
is to be pointed either bottim or ba.tim, better the latter, = b‘y a. tim. 

This is what has seemed to me the best statement of the Hebrew vowel-system. 
The general method and results remain the same, if we prefer to treat the Stwa as 
not forming an independent syllable ; and any one who takes this view may make 
for himself the necessary changes in the wording. 


(The writer’s own method of transliteration has, for obvious reasons, been employed in this 
article.—ED.] 











THE DAGHESH IN INITIAL LETTERS.' 


{Translated from Dissertation in the Baer and Delitzsch edition of Proverbs, by Rev. 0. O 
Fletcher, Ottawa, II1.] 

Respecting the pronunciation of the JH5 “435 the earlier grammarians 
submit this rule: PYDDD PDD fd 73°57 A" POT NSIT 7 
pm IAIN) DNT;2 that is, if any one of the MH5 ‘735 letters immediately 
follows a word which ends in one of the quiescents }‘f’, it is to be pronounced 
without aspiration (raphé); but it is not so pronounced : 

1. If the letter }‘p’ with which the preceding word terminates is not quies- 
cent, but retains its consonantal sound (99°33); 

2. If the two words under consideration are not closely joined but are, on 


the contrary, separated ()? D5); 

8. If the first word’ is a Milri‘ and the second a Mil‘é] or, so to speak, two 
ictus or dpoere Come in contact (Sf); 

4. If the first word, to be pronounced with the accent on the penultima, 
joins to itself, as if ‘‘e longinquo”’ [from afar] ( pr 9PIN), the second word, 
and the latter is either a monosyllable or a Myl‘él. 

Of these four exceptions, the first two are made sufficiently clear in the gram- 
mars ;? but whatever is there found concerning the last two, >) and 9AN 
PPT), deals with these only partially and with insufficient accuracy, and hence 
is not without an admixture of errors. Wherefore it will not be superfluous to set 
forth in one conspectus the laws, newly examined and more accurately stated, by 
which the dagessation of the initial letters of words is regulated, especially since, 
in assigning the reasons for the accepted methods of writing in this edition of 
Proverbs, we will here and there appeal to these same laws by a mere token. 

21. 
+ Whenever those two words, of which the latter begins with one of the mutes, 
that is, with one of the {§53 ‘35 which are pronounced either hard [unaspirated] 
or soft [aspirated], 4 are interpunctuated with a distinctive accent, the }H5 ‘33 


t I rt T have tal taken the liberty of correcting errors in biblical references to be found in the orig- 
inal, without making special note where I have sodone. Of these there were about thirty. It is, 
of course, known that the references here given are to tne dest Massoretic text, which will be 
found to be, in not a few instances, quite different from that contained in the commoner edi- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible. Just here, it may be well to call the attention of readers who have 
the Baer-Delitzsch text of Isaiah, to two needed corrections in that most carefully edited work. 

xli., 18, for 1371) D'S write 1377) DWN liv., 1%, for piw4-49) write piw>-41] 

2So Moses Kimchi in "Son chap. 3, and David Kimchi in Michlol, 89. Solomon "Hanan, in 
MIAN Wy 25, and others adduce this rule as by the authority of the Massora; and this is in a 
measure correct, since Ben-Asher already makes mention of it in Oyun /piytpts 29. Butin 
the Massora which we are accustomed to call by this name (i. e. the printed), the rule does not 
appear reduced to this form. The same is true with respect to the related rule: prot Vyr ia) 
(NON IN IN > 93 Wat. 

3 Delitzsch has discussed the second quite fully in a dissertation in the Lutherische Zeitschrift, 
1878, pp. 585—590, under the title Die Dagessirung der Tenues. 

4 Because of this peculiarity, the book Jezira calls these six letters, to which it adds‘ 
(AD “3I5), p93. See Delitzsch’s Physiologie und Musik in ihrer Bedeutung fuer die Gram- 
matik, besonders die hebraeische (1868), p. 11 ss. 
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always, without a single a receives the Daghésh, i. e., loses the nny 
as WAVITD eo Gen. 1., 26); FYTD = 1, 28); FID °9WAT (2, 13); 
Ww TON | (11I., 15); "39 YO IV., 


32 


6 


But when a word beginning with one of the {55 ‘333, coheres more closely 
with the preceding word and is annexed to it, either by Miqqéph or by a con- 
junctive accent, the mute does not receive Daghésh, unless the word preceding 
terminates in a consonant and thus in aclosed syllable; e. g., ™5 {J.(Gen. me bi 
YOND MD" (r., 7); BAD PN (1, 13); 02 PA On, 6); AD BN (1v., 12); 
737 WIND (xu. 4); 33 IU (XVI, 8); WIND DD (Lev. m., 14); 9? 
TYN'DH (VII., 30); TT Wi") ( Chron. x1., 17).1 

On the contrary, whe »n the word preceding ends in one of the quiescents and 
this letter quiesces, that is, when it ends in an open syllable, the mute which fol- 


lows is aspirated and does not have Daghésh: e. g., bra Tm) rT (Gen. I., 2); 


ass JIN (1, 26); 775 1D (1, 29); DI FIPS (1v., 22); FPID FM (Ex., 26); 
939 WT (xv., 1) 


If these two words under consideration are logically united by an accent, but 
it is indicated by the interjected line Ptsiq that, in the reading they are to be 
somewhat disjoined, this little separation also causes the mute with which 
the second word begins to have Daghésh (¢1). The following are examples: 
oe Gen. XVIIl., 21); UND NID | (Deut. 1x., 21); 9351 NIDN ( (Prov. 
VI., 2) - OD I Voy | (1 Chron. XXt., 3); oon | MTT (Neh. XIII, 15). 

@ 3. 

There are, however, other conditions which may abrogate this general law, 
that is, by which it is effected that, even after an open syllable, a mute is not as- 
pirated but is hardened by Daghésh. The first of these conditions is the concur- 
rence of similar letters (MA) AVYMAIN); the second, the concussion of tones 
(°ft"}); the third, the attraction of a following word by a preceding, the latter 


having a remote tone (9°77 *AN). Under the second and third of these con- 


ditions, not only the F}H5 “335 but all letters, YM) “AN excepted, receive 
Daghésh. 
¢ 4. 
If a word begins with two 5’s or with two 9’s, or even with 5 and 5 or 5 
and 2° [or 5 and 5],‘ and the first of these letters has S¢wa, the letter which 


1 The Massorites called such a termination p53, that is, having the force of a consonant. 
oe the very name of He Mappiq, we can see that it belongs here; hence, DWH M¥I (Gen. vi., 

; D3 ae (Ezek. vii., 11); }°5) 7) (Dan. vii., 6). Only three times does it occur that, though 
first word ends in a consonant, the mute following retains the aspiration: \7iA- \p (Is. xxxiv., 
11); m3 ow (Ezek. xxiii., 42); D3 *J US (Ps. lxviii., 18). See Massora to Ps. Ixviii., 18, Diqduge 
Hateamim & 29. ; 

2 By reason of this, either °} X87 (1 Kgs. iii., 22, 23; 2 Kgs. xx., 10) or ‘3 ND (Gen. xviii., 15; 
xix., 2 and often) is written, according as 8? has a conjunctive or disjunctive accent. See De- 
litzsch in Luth. Zeitschr., 1878, pp. 589 sq. 

3 Ben-Naphtali adds 5 and } (3), Ben-Asher on the contrary opposing; the textus receptus 
follows the latter. See argument on Ps. xxiii., 3. Digduge Hateamim, p. 30. 

4[The author has omitted the combination 3 and 5; probably through oversight, since he 
gives examples of it. See references to Ley. xxv., 53; 2 Sam. xviii., 25; Isa. lix., 21; Zeph. iii., 13; 
Ps. xxxiv., 2; Job xxiv., 5: 2 Chr. xxix., 36.] 
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has S‘wi takes Daghésh, in order that the pronunciation may not be too much 
suppressed by the concurrence of two aspirates. This pointing obtains even 
though the first word has a conjunctive accent and terminates in an open syllable. 


Examples: 333 III ( (Gen. XXXIX., 12); 3 WVIS F375 ( (Deut. VI., 7); 
n> wna) (Josh. vitt., 24); FINIDD 77) (Judg. 1., 14); ONIDD 77") (1 Sam. 
XVI, 6); 922 IOP (1 Kgs. xvuni. , 44); i: DDS NIT (Is. x. , 9); m33v3 
INAWIAD (Jer. 1., 25); wv33 mV (1 Chron. vu, 23); “poa > | (Gen. 
XXXII, 11)! WOWDD IN (xe., 7); ees 9 (xuv1., 27) D3 wy 
(Lev. Xxv., 53); nwo. ™3y3 (Num. XI, ; W793 V3) ( (SITE, , 36); 
YDS TWIW3 (2 Sam. XVIII, 25); ‘53 near (Is. L1x., 21); O53 NSD 
(Zeph. 11., 13); WWD TWD (Ps. Xxvi., 12); 5D WIT ( XXXIV., 2) ); ry 
D393 (cxux., 2); Syn3 iw (cxix., 3) poypa INS? (Job xx1v., 5); 


ONNDD 9D (2 Chron. xx1x., 36). 
But if the first of these two letters beginning the ipa word hasa full vowel, 


Daghésh is withheld: e. g., F/INDS TWN (Lev. xx1., 13); 935 ne 


(Judg. xx., ; MDD *TD ( (1 Kgs. x1m1., 3 933 rT (Is. xu1., 19); sNY 
FI9H3 (Job xx., 17): N93 JIDTN (Ezra rVv., 9); 735 SIN ( (IV., 28). 
2 5. 


The rule 9’f}"? pertains to words taken two at a time whose accents meet, 
in consequence of which they are joined by Miqqéph; in particular as follows: 

a) If the first of two cohering words ends in 7} __ and the second is either a 
monosyllable or has the accent on the first syllable, the mute with which the sec- 
ond begins has Daghésh. Examples: = aa (Gen. xuut., 15); “wn 
V3 (Exod. Iv., 17); \D°DJ (Num. xxu., 6); MD-NDIN | (Deut. XXII., 12); 
ad MON ( XXXII., 24); r'd- tJ? (2 Sam. vit., 13); 73- DOD? (Ezek. xvu., 

)3 SUIT | (Ps. XIX., 3); 3s PWDTDIN | (Prov. XVII. , 9); NY) FINI (Job. 
var., 11); PDAYD? (Xxxv., 16); x Gen. Xt., 4); wo-nyyN (ib.); 
TD-AN'Y ( XXII. pe DUTY YN ( (xxXxv., 3 oe (xLvu1r., 19); 9-77 
(Exod. XXvIIr., ; DEAN | (Deut. X1., 3s Prey (Jer. XXXvV., 6); 
Yor (Hos. x er Spry | (Ps. Xcr. es sy s5 ( (cx1x., 9); “FN 
sMmiy (Prov. vt., +35); TID- ea (X1., 18); JIT (xv-, 15 9° nvyn 
XXIV., 6s SMe | XXVI., 4).3 


1 According to the opinion of some punctuators 3 in mdyn3 (Exod. xx., 26) is not to have 
Daghesh, since Gatya [Methegh] gives it sufficient weight. ie 

2 [For the letters affected by this rule, see § 3, last sentence.] 

3 In [some] grammars the vowel Pattah is brought under this rule, 43-7), NNI-7, 
p¥3-79, 3-7 being adduced as examples, but without cause; for after -71D, just as after 
“TW with Maqgeph, Daghesh always follows, even if the subsequent word is not ae- 
cented on the first syllable; e. g. NIN (Gen. xxviii., 17); ‘pwa-n (xxxi., 36); AYIS-7) 
(xxxviii., 29; PIOYI-7V 13-7, NI-71, (xliv., 16); NTA (Num. xxiii. 3); INA * 
(1 Sam. xx., 4); yA (Cant. v., 9); ma- (Num. xiii., 27); HjaiD- mW. (1 Chron. xxii., 1). 
Hence 77) and 7} are somewhat peculiar. And aside from mW there is no word which, when 
followed by Maqqeph ends in 77_. 
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b) Moreover if the first of two words closely attached ends in 7}_ and the 
second is either a monosyllable or a Myl‘él, the first letter of the latter receives 
Daghésh, but only under this condition, that the final wigs of the former be- 
gins with S‘wA mobile. Examples: ANAND? Gen. IL., os Se “Tw 
NJ (xxvir., 26); N3- J? | Num. xx11., 13); be Sah (xxvu.., 4); AIAN 
(1 Sam. Xxvu. ,7); 9D" FIND (2 Kgs. vir., ); H-TIA | XXv., 30); pve) 
(Jer. vitt., 14); eccrree (XXXII., oa ya MND (Ezek. XXVUL., 17); 


>- Tye | Cant. 111., 11); sr (Ruth 1., 7); siD- Taw (1 1); 
jaw) “8 LXVI., ; TP de gc (LXX1., 23; ) D-IND ( Prov. xut., 12): 
OYAIAN (2 aed TD OWN (Xx., : WTI. Job XXxIv., 4). 


But if the final syllable of the first word ae not begin with Sw4 mobile, 
the rule 9'f}7 is not applied, hence a mute at the beginning of the second word 


is aspirated, [and a letter other than mute is written without Daghésh]: e. g. 

“" INDO (Lev. xviit., 23); }5- p37) (Deut. x1., 2 )s 9" (XXXIII., 
desi h (2 Sam. xx1., 5 ; won (Isa. XXIII, ): Sandy (Ezek. 

XVIL., 3° nD exw 16); 3° “72 ( XXII., 10); a Ty (Mie. 1., 11); 


Sem (Ps. Xv. NSD (uxxvin., 20); **TYOU ( (Job Xxx1I., 10); 
{S-FNILN (Prov. Xv., 17); D-IL (XVI, Ds NUMAN (xxv, 25). 
3 6. 


If the first of two words closely attached is Mjl‘é] and has an open final syllable 
ending in Qamé¢ or Séghél], and the second word is accented on the first syllable, 
the mute! with which the latter commences has Daghésh. This rule is called 
TT YAN, that is ‘ veniens e longinquo”’ [coming from afar], because the accent 
of the first word is remote from that of the second and attracts it powerfully from 
a distance. Dagessation on account of pm IN takes place under these 


conditions: 
a) If the accented syllable of the first word is the one on which, according to 


the law of its formation, the tone would fall: e. g., FIN? rT rywy (Gen. II.,.14); 


%» FTI | (XII., 18); ); IDI TW ( XIV., 10); N3 Tit (XXXVIII., 16); a) yoy 
(XXXVIII., 29); ws yI33" (XLII., 10); you 7AND (XLVI., 1); {°3 3 Voy) 


(Exod. xxvumt., 36); % INIT (Xxx, 10); MoD myn (Deut. xvi. 1); 
MoD Aran (XVI., 2); ial 4 DNs") (XXIII., 13); m3 ASSN mat, 94): 
D2 re XXXI., 28); 9 mam (Jos. 1., 8); 99 sam (Judg. xvi., 10); 


% F733) (1 Sam. xx. 10); ‘ND 2 79? (: (2 Sam. XIv. + TH TITS | 
XXVIL., 4); np TIN | (Mie. vit., 10); m2 mt ( (Ezek. XXXI, 18); 5 Epp 
79° (Ps. xvi, 3); i3 TAD (xcrr., 16); nee fig A (CXIX., 14); 
see hig a (Prov. vul., 13); iP moy (Job XXXVIII., 5); FRIDIY 1999 | Ruth 

3 YD DING (Jer. xxxrx., 12); wea FVYMD (Hab. m11., 13); oN ‘Aoyy> 
(ia IX., 6); 7? TON « ten. XXXII, 5); RD TON (Deut. v. 


1 1 [See § 3 last sentence, for the letters affected by this rule.] 
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b) If the tone of the first word recedes to the penultima ("“\\MN jD3), and 
this syllable is lengthened and its accent takes the place of the firm Méthégh,} 


then a mute commencing the second word receives Daghésh. Examples: ja im? 


(Gen. x1x., 38, whereas without the recession of the tone, yy"); ”? aya 
(XXI., 28); 93 TSI) | (Deut. Xx1x., 19); oF NID (Isa. XXXIV., 6 ; 13 7307) 
amp 7; 9 mu (xt., 10); 13 ADDY (Lx1x., i); ie anit die XXXVI, 
ry axon ag IV., 13); FID mp3) (Ruth 1., : oD wT (Lam. 1., 16); 
5 PTO | (Eccl. It., MW Tee TS Ps. LXXXIII., bt rvs ANYD (Uxxx1v., 
eg mv tee rt:; 23) ; 5 TITY | (Jer. XXXI., 26) ; , Toe pPUAay | (Prov. Vu., 
); DD PDL ( (XxXx., 16); ; OD AyD) | (XXXI., 16). i 
If, on the contrary, the receding accent occupies a syllable which is incapable 
of receiving Méthégh, the dagessation of the mute is not admitted: e. g. mn 


Bg (Gen. Iv., 6); ale TY (xut., 4); ; MDD HPN ( (Num. 1x., 10); 95 ND) 
egy XVII., 19); m3 NY (xx1Vv., 1); D> FIND (XXIL., ); 30 TTT (Ezek. 


xvit., 8); 350 733 ( (XXXIV. 5 TD (Jonah 11., 3): - TTI} | (Ruth 1., 21); 
12 103 (Lam. It., 8); NOD ey (Ps. LXXvIIt., 12); mo 73025" Dan. 11., 46); 


7? T3210 (Ruth rv., 15); by] MDA | (Job xx., 27). 

I mperfects and participles of Fe a) verbs are, however, excepted ; after these 
the mute of the subsequent word has Daghésh, even though the receding accent 
may occupy a syllable in which Méthégh does not belong: as 7? my (Gen. 
Xxx1., 12); 9D Tey? ( (Exod. xx1., 31); ot TIAN ( (Num. xxu., 15); 65 my 
(Isa. XLIV., 24); Pl WD? ( (Zech. I., py m9) (Hab. 11., 18); sy Tips 
(Prov. xt, 21); > Tp | (xrx., 8); a no xx., 19); AY TD ¢ (XXVI., 27); 
oO”) TINT ( (Job XXXIX., 9). 

c) Likewi ise , if Méthégh occupies the place of the accent in the first word, 


the mute at the beginning of the second word has Daghésh, according to the rule 
“INN IDI; e. g- i597 iT)? | Gen. xx1., 3, where Méthégh fills the place of the ac- 
IT 


cent; cf. [3 m7? XIX., 38); i733 ( III., 12); * BETTI XVIII., 21); 9-733 
ee 13: )s DFA ( (XXX. , 38); "Ni P37 | (GHEXVin, i NI TION (Exod. 

), oe TAN ( (Num. xxit., 6); Sap | (xxut., 11); mi “Ti ( (Jer. rv., 19); 
pa nny (2 Chr. 11., 3); rt9~ IIDY (Ps. cxx., 6); > any | (Prov. XXxr., 22). 


d) ‘Also, if the first syllable of the second word. does not have the primary 
tone, but only Méthégh indicating the secondary tone, nevertheless the letter by 


which it begins has Daghésh from the analogy of the law S\N JDJ, the “735 
155 being, howev er, excepted, since they reject this looser condition of dagessa- 


tion. Examples: MR De | (Gen. XLIX., 31); "? TYYN | Exod. xv. 1); 
HYD YY) (xxvin., kei TIN (Lev. xt, 26); SPEND LF ONY (x1x., 
rey 19D ( (Num. xv., 11); NW VISy ( XXX1., 49); JPOM3 pe) (XXEIT., 


1 Concerning the firm and indispensable Methegh fe ii3), see Metheg-Setzung § 10 (Merz, 
Archiv I. 1869) [and Kautzsch’s Gesenius Heb. Gram. § 16, 2. b)]. 
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19); — yy | (XXXII, 3 MY VIA (XXXII, 27) )3 Pay? SPEND | (Deut. 

» 11); Myd myn ( (xx11., 8); UAIND MIVIUN (XXXL, 26); TADYD) 

PUNT (1 Sam. 1., 6); AURY NR? 1971 ( XVv., 19); apy TIN ( Is. XLIV., 21); 

nism Ty ( (Ezek. rv. : ODN TDD (1V-, 13); TRY? PDS | (Ps. XXXI., 

ae wy mn (XXXVIL., 9s PNY TTS ( (LX., 6); ap) gle) TDD | (LXVI., 

: owing Pan | xorx., 4); OOMIN'D AION (Neb. rx, 23); ANDI 
ee: IX., 86). 


That dagessation does not take place in those cases in which the letter having 
Méthégh is one of the six mutes, is readily discerned from the following examples : 


nth ON (Gen. 11., 4); _ m9 (XxIVv., 31 KOEN PANN (Lev. xu., 
28); 17] HAY (Ps. 1x., 11); ODD APY) (xuv., 2); Oya Ay 
(LXXVIIL., 5); 92M AND (LXXXIX., 11). The cause is easy to perceive. 
Daghésh in ees six letters not only sharpens, but changes, the pronunciation ; 
but where the tone of the first syllable of the second is only secondary, which 
Méthégh indicates, the dagessation does not have sufficient force to harden an 
aspirate. There are, however, two places where, nevertheless, a mute assumes 
Daghésh: DON? (19199 (Exod. xv., 11) and OIY-9H PpDw) (Jos. vimt., 28). 
e) If the second word, either a monosyllable or sis al, begins with a letter 
having Sw, this letter itself receives Daghésh, the four serviles 55945 being 
excepted: e. g. a>) ney. 1D MWY (Gen. r., 11,12); 129 TSN (X11., 5) ek as 
Sinw? (Isa. v., 14); DINU! TYPYN) (Ps. cxxxrx.. 8); IND NOT (crv. 
Oy Hy | (Dan. ul., 10); ; NOD nod (Iv., 25); jw Fidw) ( (Neh. rx,, %): is 
even yn) 14 De ( (Exod. xxv. , 29).1 That the letters 5995 4o not take 
Daghésh funder’ these conditions], Ww ill appear from these examples: yay 
Dw’5 (Exod. XxXxIII., 12); ii pan (Deut. xx1., 15); ); BYP D773 ( <KVil., 
9); PASI FPO (Isa. xu, 6); FAMIND AIN (Zech. x1v., 12); wy 


wx (Lam.1., 5). The particle 7? which constantly receives Daghésh is except- 


: a: TD 5m ( Gen. xvill., 25): 1? Dry) (Deut. x., 1); 9 FP ITON | (XXIII, 
‘ 5]? DDN (2 Sam. x1r., 8); 57 FDS (x11, 9 ) 5 MONY (1 Kgs. m1.,11); 
7]? PPFD (x1., 35).— —p>"55 59) ( Ps. x1x., 3) follows this analogy. 

ee 
From this mere statement of the rules, we gather that the second of two 
words taken together does not receive Daghésh by reason of pnt or pn: 
unless 


1 Soin the Spanish codices, says Hayyug, according to Jequshiel the punctator, whose crit- 
ical commentary Heidenheim has added to his edition of the Pentateuch entitled Ds}? WN. 
Delitzsch says this is the Daghesh orthophonic, inasmuch as it preserves the distinct pronuncia- 
tion of the initial letter. Some codices as Erfurt. 3 (see Delitzsch’s Complutensische Varianten, 
1878 p. 12) use this Daghesh orthophonic too much. But really the Daghesh orthophonic is more 
extended in its use than has been hitherto acknowledged. Indeed it is doubtful whether the 
Daghesh pf and especially the Daghesh D’M)D “AN is rightly classified by the grammarians 


under the species Daghesh forte conjunctive. 
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1. This word has the primary tone, or at least the secondary tone, on the 
first syllable; and 
2. The first word which joins the second to itself by Daghésh, ends either in 


Qiamé¢ or Séghé]. Hence the following remain raphé: IAIN | (Num. xx11., 11); 
ne giao (Rzav. ); 93 VION | (Deut. vui1., 9); 3} —s (2 Sam. 

mu mea (Gen. xrv., 10); fie: My (Exod. xv., 11); 5 ey 
(xv., 21); 95 MYT (Ezek. xxx1., ), S-mys | (Prov. X11, 8); 72 mney 


(Neb. 1 v. is and of this sort elsewhere. It has, however, come to be usage that, 
if any Miyl‘el ends in the vowel a, a sibilant or liquid beginning the following 
word may have Daghésh. Examples: INS W342 (Gen. xIx., 14, Exod. x11., 31); 


INv VAN (Exod. Sii., ); ZO WIP ( (Deut. 11., 24); Be 70 (1 Sam. Xv., 


); 13 1D | (Jer. XLIX., 30); ); OY YORI" ( Hos. viir., 10). Also the particles No 
and > receive Daghésh one ON, in four places: Gen. xIx.,2;1 Judg. Xviii., 
19; 1 Sam. vii1., 19; Est. vi., 13. 

The following are anomalous, inasmuch as they cannot be arranged under 
the laws expounded above, but are confirmed by the authority of the Massora: 


TWN FINI-*D (Exod. xv., 1,21); 39D igi (Xv., 11); nN) POY (xv, 13); Yow 
TOND | (Xv., 16); PR Ts | (Deut. XXXII, )s IVD mop | (XXXIL., 15): “pon 
hen (Is. LIV. i 29% PND) (Jer. xx., 9): TI MON) (Ps. LXxvit., 

; mon | (XCIV., 12); rm TINS (CXvul., 5) my 1D" ( (CXVIII., 18); 


NTI MIN | (Job v., 27); NIN NIDA (Dan. m1., 2, 3); AMIN 
“FVDDMD (v-, 11). 
: 18 

It remains for us to add something concerning that Daghésh which, according 
to the teaching of the ancients, is written, not only in the 95/435 but also in 
other letters, after words terminating in a consonant. For, if the first of two words 
taken together ends with the same consonant with which the second commences, 
the consonant which begins the second word takes Daghésh lest it be confounded 
with the preceding in the more hasty reading. Examples: {))M%"DN (Gen. 


XIV., 28): iff XXXI., 54); ad-Dy | Serv... $); Dw v'n-D). “59 
SOM ( Exod. Iv. ); PFD (xxxur., 11); WO poy | Lev. v., 2); Y3"DN) 
(XXVII., 8); mae (Josh. I11., 7) T3( (1Sam. x1v., 50); mIns73 @ (2 po 
XXV., 23); O') OPI (Isa. xu1., 17); OD-DIN?, 327) DWN (xu, 1 


1 Cf. Delitzsch's commentary on this passage and xix., 14 (4th Germ. ed. pp. 337, 339). 

2 Cf. the Massora on Dan., v., 11, Digduge hateamim§ 29. The Daghesh in the Yodhs, Ps. 
exviii., 5, 18, can be explained by arule proposed above (see Delitzsch’s commentary on these 
passages). But since Daghesh is omitted elsewhere, as in yun ), pow D313 (Ps. exvi., 
6, 19], it is more satisfactory to account these two instances of mm as exceptions. For the rest, 
see what Parchon (p. 4) and Norzi (on Ex. xv.) say. 

8The use of this Daghesh, to which Delitzsch has given the name orthophonic, has been 
omitted by editors of the text of the Bible, through ignorance rather than through negligence. 
We show, in our Psalter (Brockhaus 1874, p. ix) that the employment of this Daghesh has the 
force of law even with the older Massorites. 
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nws-9) (LIV., 17); OF") (LXVr., 21); Hp-Oy (Ps. xxvr., 4); %) Sy 
(XXX., 12); WW) OND (Lxvit., 5); PPI OY (xcv., 7); mio-Sy (Prov. I1., 
3); pPA-Syp (Lam. 1., 2); NOD DIP (Dan. 1., 10); NWIPAN (a, 6); 
923° 55999) (Ezra VI., 5); PyNAD O57) (vir, 24); FPDID OI (Ecel. xur., 5).1 

Wherever the particles 45 and j5 come together thus }9 ¥5, inasmuch as 
these are similar in sound but different in signification, XD has Daghésh, and by 
it the reader is admonished to enunciate the negative with emphasis and to dis- 
tinguish it carefully from the pronoun; as in Gen. XXXvitl., 9; Hab. 1., 6; Prov. 
XXVI.,17. With the same intent ND j5 is written in Deut. xxx11.,5. And the 
Lamédh of the word 4X9 has Daghésh whenever the noun py’? precedes it ; 


e. g. Exod. vi., 10, 29; x111., 1; XIv., 1.2 


1 Very often the little line Pesiq, placed between two such words, is substituted for the 
Daghesh; as 9°39!) ! 0°39 (Deut. vii., ); ANIQ! OVA 73) | DIN (Is. Lxvi., 20); 17371933 
pip (Jer. li., 37); 395 19793) (1 Chron. xxii., 3); Op | D°WIN) (Neh. ii., 12); TWIT! VEN (xi., 33); 
now and then, where it can be done, Methegh remorans [retarding] (WWI) is added, e. g., 





ys ys) (Num. xvii., 23); J? ‘riN) (Prov. xx., 14). 
2 Cf. Lonzano in Or thora, on Exod. vi., 10. 
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41. THE CANON. 


The word canon (xavév) occurs first in the third century of our era. A 
corresponding word for canon, now used, is nowhere found in Jewish writings. 
The different expressions for Bible are "HD or VHD, “the Book” xaz’ fo xiv 
(Sabim v., 12; Sabbath, fol. 13, col. 2; Pesachim, fol. 19, col. 2), writ ya | a ie 
“Holy Writings” (Yadaim 111.,5; Sabbath xv1., 1), NW, i. e., reading (Taanith, 
fol. 27, col. 2), O9555) D'N'SS NAV, i. e., the Law, Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha (Kiddushin, fol. 49, col. 1). 

The Talmud also does not profess to impart information respecting the 
manner in which the Old Testament canon was formed. It does, however, con- 
tain a list of all the books regarded as canonical, as the following passage, which 
may be regarded as the locus classicus, shows: ‘‘Our rabbis have taught” 1 (thus we 
read in Baba Bathra, fol. 14, col. 2, and fol. 15, col. 1) “that the order of the prophets 
is Joshua and Judges, Samuel and Kings, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah and the Twelve. 

‘**(Question) Hosea is the first; because it is written, ‘The beginning of the 
word of the Lord to Hosea’ ( Hos. 1., 2). But how did he speak in the beginning 
with Hosea? Have there not been many prophets between him and Moses? 
Rabbi Jochanan explains this as meaning that Hosea was the first of the four 
prophets who prophesied at that time—Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Amos. Why, then, 
was he not put first [i. e., before Jeremiah]? (Reply) Because his prophecy stands 
next to that of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi; and, as these are the last proph- 
ets, he is, therefore, counted with them. (Objection) But, then, should it [Hosea] 
have been written by itself, and placed [before Jeremiah]? (Reply) No; because 
it is so small, and could have easily been lost. (Question) Since Isaiah lived before 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah ought to have been placed before them? (Reply) 
Because the book of Kings closes with desolation, and Jeremiah is entirely full 
of desolation, Ezekiel commences with desolation, and closes with desolation, 
whereas Isaiah is all consolation, we combine desolation with desolation, and con- 
solation with consolation. 

‘The order of the Kethubim [i. e., Hagiographa] is Ruth and Psalms, and Job 
and Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs and Lamentations, Daniel and Esther, 
Ezra and Chronicles.2) According to him who says that Job lived in the time of 

1 With this phrase (}}35 1}}) or abbreviated 4 “})) is introduced what is called Beraitha, a kind 
of supplement to the Mishna, and which we have put in Italics, in order to distinguish it from the 
observations made thereon by the late Talmudists. As the Beraitha was only the private opin- 
ion of some individual teacher, its directions were not regarded as binding. 

2 This paragraph on the Hagiographa is entirely omitted in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
s. v. Canon of the Old Testament. Indeed this whole Talmudical passage is there reproduced in 
such a mutilated form as to convey no idea of what Prof. Strack intended by quoting this pas- 
sage in his article Kanon in Herzog’s Real Encyklopwdia. I can only account for this by sup- 
posing that the translator was not familiar enough with the Hebrew, and thought it best to omit 
it entirely. 
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Moses, ought Job to be put first? (Reply) We never commence with misfortune. 
(Objection) But Ruth, too, contains misfortune. (Reply) But misfortune with a 
happy end, as Rabbi Jochanan said [cf. Berachoth, fol. 7, col. 2]. Why was she 
called Ruth? Because she was the ancestress of David, who refreshed the Holy 
One, blessed be he! with hymns and psalms. 

*(Question) And who wrote them [viz., all the holy writings]? Moses wrote 
his book and the section of Balaam! and Job; Joshua wrote his book and the eight 
verses of the Law j Deut. xx xiy., 5-12]. Samuel wrote his book and Judges and 
Ruth. David wrote the book of Psalms, with the assistance of |or in the place of]? 
the ten elders, with the aid of Adam, the first man, of Melchizedek, of Abraham, 
of Moses, of Heman, of Jeduthun, of Asaph and of the three sons of Korah.* 
Jeremiah wrote his book and the books of Kings and Lamentations. Hezekiah 
and his assistants wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, the 


symbol of which is syry).3 The men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel and 





the Twelve [Minor Prophets], Daniel and the roll of Esther, the symbol of which 
is 3939.4 Ezra wrote his book and the genealogies of the book of Chronicles 
down to himself. This is a support for the saying of Rab; for Rab Jehuda said, 
in the name of Rab, ‘ Ezra did not leave Babylon [for the Holy Land], till he had 
written his own genealogy, and then he went up.’ Who finished it [the book of 
Ezra]? Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah.”’ 

This is the famous passage in the Babylonian Talmud, which has no parallel 
in the much older Jerusalem Talmud; and its understanding depends entirely 
upon the signification assigned to the word 545, to write, which, in one form or 


other, occurs so frequently within its compass. "Herzfeld has strangely endeav- 
ored to show that it is used here in five distinct significations; but his views on 
this point have rightly been rejected by scholars. ‘It is also putting violence on 
the word to regard it, without some qualifying statement in the context, as sig- 
nifying to write in, or to introduce into, the canon.” Strack rightly maintains that 
Rashi, in his commentary on the passage, in Baba Bathra, has given the correct 


1 That Moses wrote this section is expressly stated, although its parts are not necessary ele- 
ments of Moses and his Law, and the series of his doings. 

2°"3) abbreviated for " Dj’ “with the help of,” which signification this phrase often has. 
But it also occurs in the sense of “in the room of”’ (cf. Shekalim i., 6, 7, “he who pays the temple 
shekel on behalf of a woman” WR ”y etc.; Megilla, fol. 24, col. 1: “‘and if he is young, his 
father or his teacher shall do it in his stead’? )"V" )’). Hence Bloch explains the passage above 
to mean that David wrote the Psalms in question for the ten elders whose names are found men- 
tioned in their titles (i. e., Adam, Ps. exxxix.; Melchizedek, ex.; Abraham, Ps. lxxxix.; Moses, 
Ps. xe.; Heman, Ps. lxxxviii.; Jeduthun, Pss. xxxix., xlii., lxxvii.; Asaph, Pss. 1., 1x xiii.-lxxxiii.; 
sons of Korah, Pss. xlii.-xlix., 1xxxiv., lxxxv., 1xxxvii., 1x xxviii.) i. e., he put these Psalms in their 
mouths, and wrote, as it were, from their several standpoints. “If this be the meaning of the 
passage, it shows that the Talmud recognized such literary devices as perfectly lawful and in no 
way inconsistent with divine inspiration.” 

spun the mnemonic sign for the following books: * =Isaiah 7 }Pw"; 1) = Proverbs Sun; wv 
= Song of Songs O"VvWN VW; and P = Ecclesiastes NIP. 

4 373). P = oNpIT Ezekiel; } = Wy D°3w The Twelve Minor Prophets; 3 = Sea Daniel; 


3 
i= WON 1730 Esther. 
. 599 3}. Rashi explains the clause to mean “‘as far as his (Ezra’s) own genealogy. But Rabbi 
Chananel says that }5 here stands for }), the first word of 2 Chron. xxi., 2, which verse Ezra had 
prefixed to his own genealogy. See Levy, Neuhebr. u. Chald. W. B.,s. v. OD. 
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interpretation of the word: ‘‘ The college of Hezekiah wrote the book of Isaiah ; 
for Isaiah was put to death by Manasseh; but the prophets wrote their books first 
before [i. e., not until immediately before] their death.... The men of the Great 
Synagogue, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Zerubbabel, Mordecai, and their associ- 
ates, wrote the book of Ezekiel. I know not any other reason why Ezekiel himself 
did not do it [write his book], except that his prophecy was not designed to be 
written outside [of Palestine]. They wrote, therefore, his prophecies after they 
went to the [Holy] Land. And so with the book of Daniel, who lived in exile, 
and with the roll of Esther. The Twelve Prophets, because their prophecies were 
short, did not write them, [that is} each prophet [did not write] his own book. 
When Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi arose and saw that the Holy Spirit was 
departed [from Israel], and that they were the last prophets, they wrote their 
prophecies [i. e., those of the Minor Prophets], and they united together the short 
prophecies, and they made a large book, that they [the books of the lesser proph- 
ets] might not perish because of their small size.” 

As has already been remarked, the Talmudic passage says nothing about the 
close of the canon, but speaks only of the composition of holy writings. 


%2. ORDER OF THE BOOKS. 


The order of the books, according to the Talmud, is: 1) Genesis; 2) Exodus; 
3) Leviticus; 4) Numbers; 5) Deuteronomy; 6) Joshua; 7) Judges; 8) Samuel; 
9) Kings; 10) Jeremiah ; 11) Ezekiel; 12) Isaiah; 13) the Twelve Minor Prophets; 
14) Ruth; 15) Psalms; 16) Job; 17) Proverbs; 18) Ecclesiastes ; 19) Song of Songs ; 
20) Lamentations; 21) Daniel; 22) Esther; 23) Ezra and Nehemiah; 24) Chron- 
icles. A comparison of this list with that of our present Hebrew Bibles shows a 
difference in the position of some books. Thus, our Hebrew Bibles, which have 
the massoretic order, put Isaiah before Jeremiah, Esther before Daniel, etc. Their 
order is as follows: 1)-9) Genesis to Kings; 10) Isaiah; 11) Jeremiah; 12) Eze- 
kiel ; 13) Twelve Minor Prophets; 14) Psalms; 15) Proverbs; 16) Job; 17) Song 
of Songs; 18) Ruth; 19) Lamentations ; 20) Ecclesiastes ; 21) Esther; 22) Daniel ; 
23), 24) Ezra, Chronicles. Pe 


23. NUMBER OF THE BOOKS. 


The number of books constituting the Old Testament is, according to the 
Talmud, twenty-four. Thus we read in Taanith, fol. 8, col. 1: ‘‘ Rab Ada bar Ahaba, 
before he came before Raba, repeated his lesson twenty-four times, corresponding 
to the number of the biblical books.”” Exod. Rabba, sect. 41: ‘‘ Rabbi Levi said, 
in the name of Rabbi Simeon ben Lakesh: As the bride is adorned with twenty- 
four kinds of ornaments, so also must the scholar be acquainted with the twenty- 
four books.”” Numb, Rabb. sect. 14: ‘*‘ Rabbi Berachja, the priest, said, in the 
name of Rabbi: We read A)7YDH [i. e. nails], but it is not written so, but 
PNW" [watches of the temple]. As there were twenty-four watches of priests 
and Levites, so there are also twenty-four books [of Scripture],”’ and on Eccl. x11., 
12, we read there also: ‘ God said, Twenty-four books have I written for thee, be 
careful not to add to them, for of making many books there is no end, and who- 
ever reads one verse which is not contained in the twenty-four books is like one 
who reads in extraneous books.’’’? In Midrash Koheleth, on xm., 11, we read with 
reference to the nails fastened, ‘‘ Rabbi Chiya puts eleven [nails] upon the one 
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and thirteen upon the other, together twenty-four, corresponding to the twenty- 
four books and the twenty-four watches of the priests,” and on x11., 12 we read 
there, ‘“*He that brings more than twenty-four books into his house [i. e., the 
canon] causes confusion.” 

The quotations made in the Talmud are, of course, from the twenty-four 
books, but we also find citations from Ben Sira, commonly known as Ecclesias- 
ticus, which are introduced by “as it is written” (595%, Berachoth, fol. 48, 
col. 1), “for it is said” ("{HN5v%, Lrubin, fol. 65, col.1), or ‘ this matter is written 
in the Law, repeated in the Prophets, reiterated a third time in the Hagiographa ”’ 
(Baba Kama, fol. 92, col. 2, where a passage is quoted from Ben Sira as _ hagio- 
graphic).! For the benefit of the reader, we subjoin a list of passages which occur 
in the Talmud and Midrash : 


Ecclus. m1., 21, 22 ef. Chagiga, fol. 13, col. 1; Jerus. Chagiga 1., 1. 
- vI., 6 ‘* Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2, 
i VI., 32 (Syriac) ‘** Jerus. Berachoth vu. towards the end ; Jerus. Nazir, 


v.,3; Berachoth, fol. 48, col. 1; Bereshith Rabba, 
sect. 91. 


i vil., 10 * Eruvin, fol. 65, col. 1. 
= vull., 10 (Syriac) ‘* Succa, fol. 21, col. 2; Aboda Sarah, fol. 19, col. 1. 
sg Ix., 8-13 ‘* Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2; Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 


a IX., 12 (Syriac) * Aboth 1., 5. 


xi., 1 * Jer. Berachoth, fol. 29, col. 1; Nazir, fol. 18, col. 1. 
6s ai. 27 ‘** Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 

se x111., 15; xxvu.,9 ‘* Baba Kamma, fol. 92, col. 2. 

= XIII., 25, 31 ‘* Bereshith Rabba, fol. 82, col. 3. 

si xIVv., 11-19 * Eruvin, fol. 54, col. 1. 

> XVIII., 23 ‘* Midrash Tanchuma, fol. 13, col. 1. 

os Xxv., 3,4 ** Pesachim, fol. 113, col. 2. 

vg BEv., 17 ‘** Sabbath, fol. 11, col. 1. 

* XXVI., 1 ‘** Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2. 
sad XXVII., 9 see under XIII., 15: 

& XXVIII, 14 ef. Wayyikra Rabba, sect. 30. 

wi XXVIII, 22 ** Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2. 
og XXx., 22, 23 ‘** Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 

si XXXVIII., 1 ** Jer. Sanhedrin, 44; Jer. Taanith, fol. 9, col. 1. 

via XXXVIII., 4, 8 ‘* Bereshith Rabba, fol. 12, col. 1, Yalkut, in Job, 148. 
XLI., 30 “ Betza, fol. 32, col. 2; Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, ch. 24. 
- XLil., 9, 10 ‘* Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 


From these frequent quotations, it must not be inferred that the Talmud 
regarded the book of Ben Sira as belonging to the collection of sacred books, as 


1 The passage runs thus: “ Rabba said to Rabban bar-Mare: Where have the people that 
saying ‘a bad palm-tree wanders about and goes along with lazy, or barren, trees?’ He replied: 
This matter is written in the Law, repeated in the Prophets, and reiterated a third time in the 
Kethubim (or Hagiographa) and handed down in the traditions, and again in the Beraitha. 
Written in the Law, as it is written (Gen. xxix.,9), ‘and Esau went unto Ishmael;’ repeated in the 
Prophets, as it is written, (Judg. xi., 3),‘and there were gathered to Jephthah vain men, and 
they were with him;’ and reiterated a third time in the Kethubim, as it is written, ‘every bird 
dwells by its kind, and the son of man by one'who is akin to him.’”” The last passage is found in 
Ecclus. Xiii., 15; xxvii., 9. 
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the following statements will show :—thus we read—‘ All Israel has a portion in 
the world to come. But these persons have no portion in the world to come, 
namely, he who says, there is no resurrection of the dead in the Torah, or that 
the Torah is not from heaven, or [he who is] an Epicurean. Rabbi Akiva says, 
He also who reads in the extraneous books” (Sanhedrin X., 1), which latter clause 
the Jerusalem Talmud (chap. x., 28*) explains to mean ‘the books of Ben Sira 
and the books of Ben Laanah,”’ etc. The Midrash on Koheleth, x1., 12, says: 
‘* Every one who brings into the middle of his house more than the twenty-four 
books [of the canon] brings confusion into his house, as, for example, the book of 
Ben Sira and the book of Ben Tiglah,’”’ etc. And in the Tosefta Yadaim (ed. 
Zuckermandel, p. 683) we read: ‘“‘ The gospels and the books of heretics do not 
detile the hands, the book of Ben Sira, and all the books which were written from 
that time onwards do not defile the hands.”! Accordingly Ecclesiasticus is not 
included in the canon of Melito, Origen, Cyril, Hilary, Rufinus, etc., and though 
St. Augustine, like the Talmud and the Midrashim, often quotes this book, yet 
he also, like the ancient Jewish authorities, distinctly says, that it is not the 
Hebrew Canon (De civitate Dei xvu., 20). St. Jerome (Prol. in Lib. Sol.) says, © 
that Ecclesiasticus should be read “for the instruction of the people (plebis), not 
to support the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines,” and Epiphanius (De mensuris 
et pond., p 5384) states that ‘‘Siracidem in arco foederis non fuisse asservatum, 
nec proinde canonicis adscriptum.”’ 


4. DIVISION OF THE BOOKS. 


The twenty-four books of the Old Testament are divided into the Law, 
Prophets and Hagiographa. The Law, or Torah, consists of five books, viz.:— 

1. Bereshith, so called from the first word of the book,? also called Sepher 
Yezira (fT"V¥? WD) i.e., book of creation (Sanhedrin, fol. 62, col. 2; Jerus. 
Megilla, ch. 7), or the book of the Patriarchs (MAINA WD), also ‘‘ the book of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” (Ipy" prs? DM SN 3HD—Aboda Sarah, fol. 
25, col. 1). 

2. Shemoth (YY FON) or M9"), so called from the commencement of 
the book, also called the seeond fifth [of the five books] (*}u w*\f—Halachoth 
Gedoloth, fol. 36). A certain part of the book, treating of the laws of damages, had 
the special name “‘ book of damages” (Pp “5D or Pot ‘D), and another “a 
book of redemption” (M5 3 DD). 

1 As this phrase is often used in the Talmud concerning the books of the Old Testament, it 
may be well to speak of it here. In the Talmud, Sabbath, fol. 14, col. 1, the question is asked, Why 
Holy Writ is reckoned among the eighteen subjects which are decreed as defiling the hands? 
The answer there given is, because the Theruma food and the Torah, both being regarded as 
holy, used to be placed near each other. When it was afterwards discovered that the sacred 
books were thereby exposed to danger (damage by mice), the Rabbis decreed that they should 
henceforth be regarded as unclean, in order to prohibit them from coming in contact with those 
sacred eatables. Hence the decree ‘‘All holy Scripture pollutes the hands,” which exclusively 
applies to holy, i. e., inspired books. Wherever, therefore, it is said that a book is D’ TT AN NOUN 
defiling the hands, it means that the book is canonical; and when it is said D° TNT AN NRdVD re 
does not defile the hands, it means that the book is not canonical. 

2 Origen, in his catalogue (Euseb. Hist. Eecl. vi., 25) says that the book which the Christians 
eall yévecic, is called by the Hebrews pict, from the first word of the book. 


3 Origen lec. ovazcouod. 
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3. Wayyikra (&")), from the first word of the book ;! more common, how- 
ever, is the name Toraith Kohanim, i. e., the law-book for the priests (Menachoth 
111., 4; Sifra, col. 99), or sometimes “book of the priests” (O°3775 7HD—Halachoth 
Gedoloth, fol. 36). 

4. Bammidbar (9373%95), from the most conspicuous word of the first verse ; 
also, after the first word, Wayedabber (9"°\—Mishna Yoma, ch. v1.) ;2 more usual 
was the name Chumash Happekudim (QE99P57—Menachoth tv., 3),3 i.e., one fifth 
of the five books about the numbering, corresponding to ap:3oi and numeri. 

5. Elleh Haddebarim (F/93 54/9 PTO), after the first word of the book;‘ often, 
however, Mishneh Hattorah (Aboda Sarah, fol. 25, col. 1), corresponding to devrep- 
ovéuov, A large part of the book is also called Sepher Tokachoth (MAYMSVA IVD) 
(Sifré in Deut. initio), i. e., the book of admonitions.5 These five books together, 
since each book was named Chumash (Sofrim 3, 4), were called the five Chumshin or 
merely Chumshin (PUT mwyn—erus. Megilla 1., 8; Perin—Menachoth, 


fol. 30, col. 1; or also FFD Fue Pug —Menachoth, 1. c.). 

Besides the division of the Law into five books, there also existed a division 
into seven books. Thus we read Midrash Bereshith Rabba, sec. 64 (Gen. XXVI., 
17,18): ‘‘How many wells did our father Isaac make in Beer-sheba? Rabbi 
Judah said, four wells. Wherefore his children became four cohorts in. the wilder- 
ness. The rabbis said five, corresponding to the five books of the Law. The first 
well he called Esek, corresponding to the first book, Bereshith....The second he 
called Sitnah, corresponding to the second book, Shemoth....‘ They found there 
a well of living water,’ corresponding to the third book, Wayyikra....The [fourth 
well] he called Shebah, corresponding to the fourth book, Wayedabber, because it 
completes the seven books of the Torah. But there are only five? (Yes) but Bar 
Kapra divided the book Wayedabber into three books, viz., Num. 1., 1—x., 35; 
X., 30, 00; X53. By;”’ 

In Midrash Wayyikra Rabba, sect. 11 (Lev. 1x., 1) we read (concerning Prov. 
1x., 1): ‘‘ Bar Kapra referred this to the Torah. ‘ Wisdom hath builded her 
house ;’ this is the Torah, as it is said, ‘ For the Lord giveth wisdom’ (Prov. 01., 
6) and ‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way’ (ibid. v11I., 22). ‘ She 
has hewn out her seven pillars;’ these are the seven books of the Torah. But 
(Yes) but Bar Kapra divided the book [i. e., Numbers] 
Cf. also Talmud, Sabbath, fol. 115, col. 2; 116, 





are there not five only ? 
into 1., 1—x., 35 etc.” [as above]. 
col. 1, further on. 

The second part of the twenty-four books comprised the Prophets, which were 


subdivided into Earlier Prophets (D°31WN7 O'N'D3) and Later Prophets (‘3 
D'SIINN). The former comprised Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings; the latter, 


Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah and the Twelve Minor Prophets. 
The third part, the Hagiographa, the Talmud also knows in a more definite 


1Tbid. ovixpa. 
2 Jerome in Prol. Galeat.: “‘ Primus apud eos (Judaeos) liber vocatur Beresith, quem nos Gen- 


esin dicimus. Secundus Veele Semoth, tertius Vaicra, id est Leviticus. Quartus Vajedabber, quem 


Numeros vocamus, ete. 
8 Origen ayecdexwderz, Which he could not interpret. 


sIbid. eA/Ae addeSapup. 
5 It is interesting to know that Philo too quotes Deuteronomy by the name of “hortatory 
év Toi¢g mpotpentiKoic; De Mutat. Nom. § 41; De Profug. § 25. 


admonitions,” thus De Agricult. § 39: 
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rubrication of smaller and larger Kethubim (D°IOP and p73 D'5\15—Bera- 
choth, fol. 57, col. 2): the former, as Psalms, Proverbs, Job—called FN by a 
mnemotechnic sign; the latter, as Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles and the 
five Megilloth, i. e., Esther, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Ruth, Song of Solomon 
(cf. Abboth de Rabbi Nathan, ch. xu.; Sotah, fol. 7, col. 1). 

It is noteworthy that we are told, in the Talmud, Baba Bathra, fol. 13, col. 2, 
(towards the end) that between each book of the Pentateuch and of the Prophets 
four lines must be left blank, but three lines between each book of the Minor 
Prophets. 

25. THE SMALLER SECTIONS OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


In our Hebrew Bibles, which follow the Massoretic text, the Pentateuch is 
divided into 669 Parashahs or sections, of which 290 are open; and 379 are closed. 
Of these Parashahs mention is already made in the Mishna, viz.: 

1. Taanith, ch. tv., ¢ 3, the history of creation is divided into seven sections, 
viz., Gen. I., 1-5; 6-8; 9-13; 14-19; 20-28; 24-31; 11., 1-3. 

2. Berachoth, ch. 11., ¢2; Taamid, ch. v.,¢@1; Menachoth, ch. 111., @ 7—the 
sections of Prayer and Phylacteries are mentioned, viz., Exod. x111., 1-13; Deut. 
VI., 4-9; X1., 13-21; Num. xv., 37-41. 

3. Megillah, ch. m11., 4-6 (ef. also Yoma vul.,1; Sota vi.,7) the following 
sections for the Sabbath and Festivals are given, viz., Exod. xxx., 11-16; Deut. 
XXVv., 17-19; Num. x1x., 1-22; Exod. x1., 1-12; Lev. xxn., 26-33 (for the first 
day of the Passover); Deut. xv1., 9-12 (for Pentecost); Lev. xx111., 23-25 (for the 
New Year); Lev. xvi., 1-34; xx1it., 26-35 (for the day of Atonement); Num. 
VI., 22—vit., 18 (for the day of Dedication of the Temple); Exod. xvm., 8-138 (for 
Purim); Num. xxvii., 11-15 (for the New Moon); Lev. xxvt., 3 sq.; Deut. 
XXVIII. sq. (for Fast Days). 

4. Taamid v.,1; Sota vi1., 2-6:-—Num. vi., 22-27. 

5. Yadaim 111., 4:—Num. x., 35, 36. 

6. Sota vir., 1:—Deut. xvir., 14-20; Num. v., 11-31; xrx., 1-22; Deut. 
XXI., 1-9; XXvI., 1-11; XIv., 22-27; xxvI., 12-15; xxv., 5-10., etc. 

7. Berachoth, fol. 12B, we read that the Parashahs were invented by Moses 
himself: ‘‘Said R. Abuhu, the son of Sotarti, in the name of R. Jehuda, son of 
Sebida, they intended to add the Parashah of Balak [i. e., Num. XXII., 2—XXv., 9] 
to the reading of the Shema. But why did they not add it? Because they did not 
wish to trouble the congregation. But what was the reason [i. e., for such an 
addition]? Perhaps, because it is written there, ‘God brought them out of 
Egypt?’ But then, why not say the Parashah treating of usury [i. e., Lev. xxv., 
35-38] and that of weight [i. e., Lev. x1x., 33-37], in which it is written of the 
Exodus. But, said R. Josi, son of Abin, [The reason why the Rabbins intended to 
add this section is] that the verse is written there ‘ He couched, he lay down as a 
lion, and as a great lion: who will stir him up?’ [Num. xxtv., 9] But why not 
say this verse, then, alone? Because it is a rule among us that any Parashah 
which Moses, our teacher, divided, we also divide; and anyone which Moses did 
not divide, neither do we. But why have they added the Parashah of the fringes ? 
LYS9y, Num. xv., 37-41]. R. Jehuda, the son of Chabiba, said, Because it 
contains five things; the law concerning fringes, the exodus, the yoke of the com- 
mandments [i. e., the execution of the same], the opinion of heretics [i. e., the 
warning against the opinion of those who reject all teachings of the Talmud, and 
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do not recognize the Deity], the lust of sin, and lust of idolatry” etc., etc. 

8. Ibid., fol. 63a, we read the following: ‘‘ We have the tradition, Rabbi 
says, Why is the Parashah of the Nasir [Num. v1., 1-21] so near to that of the 
adulterous wife ? [Num. v., 11-31.] To teach you that every one who sees the 
woman suspected of adultery in her degeneration, should abstain from wine. R. 
Hiskiah, son of Rabbi Parnach, said, in the name of R. Jochanan, Why is the 
Parashah of the woman suspected of adultery so near to that of the offering ? 
{Num. v., 9,10.] To teach you,” etc., etc. 

9. Baba Bathra, 14B: ‘* Moses wrote his book and the Parashah of Balaam” 
{which is the same as that of Balak]. 

10. Gittin, 60A: The eight sections are mentioned, which were publicly read 
at the erection of the tabernacle; ‘‘R. Levi said eight sections were said on the 
day when the tabernacle was erected, viz.: D995 MVS [Lev. xx1., 1-24]; 
D5 Pwd) (Num. vu, 5-22]; ONY Me 7D) (Num. rx., 6 sq. But these 
verses form no section to-day.]; OONDY mow Mv7d) (Num. v., 1-4]; Mw7D) 
TWD INN [Lev. xvi., concerning the High Priest]; 7 mY Nw) (Lev. 
X., 8-11]; FYI AWD) (Num. vor, 1-4]; ADIN AID Mw) (Num. xrx]. 

That some of these Parashahs were open \fT}7H, some closed YIN, 
we already read in Tr. Sabbath, fol. 108B, An open section should not be made 
closed, and a closed one not open; ef. also Jerus. Megilla, fol. 71 B. In Tr. 
Soferim 1., 13, we also read that an open section is an empty space, the width of 
three letters, at the beginning of a line; and the closed is as much in the middle of 
a line. 

In Midrash Bereshith Rabba (ad Gen. XLvil., 28) sect. xcv1., fol. 107, 3, we read 
the following: ‘‘‘And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt’ (PONS 3p)” 7 ba 
O'S). Why is this section closed before all the sections of the law? Because, 
when our father Jacob died, the bondage of Egypt commenced for Israel. Again, 
why is it closed? Because our father Jacob intended to reveal the end, and it was 
kept secret to him. Again, why is it closed? Because all troubles in the world 
were kept secret to him.” 

In the Talmudic period, the Parashahs were not separated by the letters 
and 9, but by a small space, which seems to have been called "5, and of which 


mention is made in Berachoth 11.,2; Cholin X.,4; Taamid vn., 8, 4. 
¢6. THE LARGER SECTIONS. 


Different from the smaller Parashahs, or sections, which were formed by open 
spaces, and are of later origin, are the so-called larger Sections or Parashahs of the 
Pentateuch (marked in our Bibles by 5 5 5 and D D D), now read on successive 
Sabbaths, which are not mentioned in the Talmud, and are, consequently, ignored 
in the synagogue rolls. They were introduced solely for the purpose of securing 
the public weekly reading of the whole Pentateuch within a certain period of 
time. The practice of publicly reading sections of the Law in the synagogues is 
very ancient, as may be seen from Acts XV., 21, Mwiojc yap éx yevedv dpyaiwy Kata 


wéduv Tove KNpbtooovTac abTiv Eyer év Taig Cvvaywyaic KaTA TAY 6433aTOV avaywwoKdbuevoc, ANd 
Josephus contra Apion 11., 17 fin., Oi« ei¢ axaF axpoacdpevore oid? dic i TOAZAKIC aanr 
éxaorye E3donado¢ TOY G72wY Epyw adenévove éxi Tv axpoacwy Tov Vvéuov éKxéAEVEE CVAAEyEoTAL 
Kai TovTov axpi3ac éKuarda But the arrangement of these readings, and the 


division of the portions read, being of later origin, were not always and every- 
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where alike; for, in Palestine, the whole Pentateuch was read in three years, or 
three years and a half, being divided into a hundred and fifty-five sections; 
whereas, in Babylonia, this was done in a single year, the whole Pentateuch being 
divided into fifty-four sections.1 


?7. HAPHTARAHS. 


After the reading of the Law in the synagogue, it was also the custom, from 
an early period, to read a passage from the Prophets (of which custom we already 
read in Acts XIII., 27, ra¢ gwvde tev mpodytav Tac KaTa Tay O48BaToVv avaywwoKouévac’ and 
Luke Iv., 16, eio7ade_ev xara 7d ciwtd¢g avtG év ti Wuépa Tov caBBatuv cic THY ovvaywyhy, Kat 
aviorn avayvavar’ and 17, Kai éxedé8y ait@ 3i3Aiov "Hoaiov rov xpogyrov), and with that to 
dissolve the meeting (Ate tiv ovvaywyjv, Acts x111., 43; Hebr. "){)5yq). Hence, 
the reader who made this conclusion was called "\9{)?, and the prophetic passage 
read FJ%95;7. The Mishna repeatedly speaks of the Haphtaroth, and even men- 
tions several of them; yet, in general, they cannot then have been fixed deter- 
minately; and, even now, different usages prevail among the Jews of different 
countries, as may be seen from the FY IYHA My, or table of Haphtaroth 
appended to our Hebrew Bibles, where the sections adopted by the O}S5W'N, or 
German Jews, and the O’395D, or Spanish Jews, are marked. 


8. VARIOUS READINGS. 


The various readings so frequently found in the margins and foot notes of the 
Hebrew Bible, known as Q‘ri and K:thibh (9YA\9) p> plur. jn) yy); are 
very ancient. The Talmud traces the source of these variations to Moses himself; 
for, as we are distinctly told in Tr. Nedarim, fol. 37, col. 2, ‘that the pronuncia- 
tion of certain words according to the scribes (O5)D NW): the emendations 
of the scribes (DYID5ID Wy), the not reading of words which are in the text 
("7p N5) 53°95), and the reading of words which are not in the text (N5) "yp 
5/5), etc., are a law of Moses, from Sinai (9D FWwYS AD).” According 
to the Massorah, as printed in the first Rabbinic Bible, the sum total of Q*ris and 
K'thibhs, occurring in the Bible, is 1359, viz.: 


Genesis.........25 Bwings....... 80 Habakkuk...... 2 Lamentations. . 28 
BSEOROS 260% 305: i te | rr 55 Zephaniah...... 1  Ecclesiastes.... 11 
Leviticus ....... 6 Jeremiah...... 16: Senewal ss. TONER... 14 
Numbers........11 Ezekiel........148 Zechariah...... 7 DMG... cs: 129 
Deuteronomy....23 Hosea......... G6 Malachi... | ee.) epee 33 
GOW :o0 50500508 GOON. is cds scaac 1 Peas... 06... 74 Nehemiah..... 28 
a a... 3 Proverbs....... 70 1 Chronicles... 41 
1 Samuel....... 73 Obadiah....... 1 JOD...606005....54 2 Chronicles... 39 
2 Samuel....... OO RBCA wos 6: 4 Song of Songs.. 5 —- 
(e <A * Nahtm........ 4 Rath .c.....000 13 Total... ..1359 


But the number is larger, as may be seen from Table VIII, appended to the 
several parts of the Hebrew Bible edited by Baer and Delitzsch. We will only 
mention some instances, where they occur in the Talmud. 


1Cf. Fuerst, Kultur-u. Literatur-Gesch. d. Juden in Asien, pp. 61, 62; Zuntz, Gottesd. Vortr. 
pp. 4, 329 sq. 
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Gen. VIII., 17:—NYI7. — Bereshith Rabba, in loco, sec. XXX1v (Wiinsche’s 
German ed., p. 151): Wp NWT SAS KN py "\N, i.e., Rabbi Judan 
says, It is written NY, but read NY. Rashi remarks on this passage, 
The Qrri is NY, the K«thibh NY, because he was first to tell them to 
go out; but, if they should refuse to go, he was to make them go. 

Lev. xx1., 5:—The K‘thibh is MT, but the Q*ri is WP: ef. Maccoth, fol. 20, 
col. 1; Kiddushin, fol. 36, col. 1.1 

Lev. xx111., 13:—The K‘thibh is FJ5D39), but the Q«ri IOD3): Menachoth, fol. 89, 
col. 2. 

1 Sam. xvul., 23:—The K*thibh is FIV, but the Q:ri PND: Sotah, fol. 
42, col. 2, and is followed by Sept. and Vulg. 

Esth. 1x., 27 :—The K‘thibh is 23); but the Qsri Yap) :2 Jerus. Berachoth, fol. 
14, col. 3; Bab. Sabbath, fol. 88, col. 1. 

Job xm1., 15:—The K‘thibh is 5, but the Qrri J: Sotah v., 25 

Prov. XXx1., 18:—The K‘thibh is 5°59, but the Qrri is >O"9:3 Pesikta (ed. 
Buber, Lyck, 1868), fol. 65, col. 1. 

Eccl. 1x., 4:—The K‘thibh is "f°, but the Qrri YBM:4 Talm. Jerus. Berachoth, 
fol. 13, col. 2; so also in the Sept., Symmachus, Syriac, Chaldee, and in ten 
of Kennicott’s and thirteen of DeRossi’s MSS. 

Hag. 1.,8:—The K°thibh is 455, but the Q*ri FIBSN: Yoma, fol. 21, col. 2, 
where we read the following: Rabbi Samuel ben Enia saith, Why has the 
K‘thibh F95N), and the Q‘ri FI95N)? What is meant by the absence of 
fl? Itis because of the five things which made the difference between the 
first and the second temple, viz., the ark with the lid and the cherubim upon 
it, the fire, the Shechinah, the Holy Ghost and the Urim and Thummim. 

To these variations belong also the substitution of euphonisms (MU) for 
cacophonisms (98339). Thus we read in the Talmud (Megilla, fol. 25, col. 2), “ Our 
sages allow all the verses wherein are written indecent expressions to have decent 
expressions read in their stead, as JJ55v" instead of p953v" (Deut. xxvir., 30; 
Isa. X1iI., 16; Jer. m11.,2; Zech. X1v., 2), DVAY for O*9Hy (Deut. xxvir., 27; 
1 Sam. v., 6, 9,12; v1., 4, 5, 17), D’s57 wage DIV ( 2 Kgs. VI., 25), DANI 
for DFP WN (2 Kgs. Xvut., 27; Isa. XXXVI. Dv 35 for oye gy (2 
Kgs. Xvill., 27; Isa. XXXVL., 12 mx “ were | 2 Kgs. x., 28). Cf. 
also Talmud Jerus. Megilla 1v.; Tr. Soferim 1x., 8. 

These passages, the number of which could be greatly increased, prove that 
the reading, ‘9, owes not its origin to various manuscript readings, but is of 
great antiquity.® 


10n this word the Massorah remarks, ‘‘ Fourteen words have a 7} at the end, which is read and 
considered as }, viz.: Lev. xxi., 5; Deut. xxi., 7; 1 Kgs. xxii., 49; 2 Kgs. xxiv., 10; Jer. ii., 15; xxii., 
6; 1.,6; Ezek. xxiii., 43; xxxv.,12; xxxvii., 22; Ps. lxxiii.,2; Job xvi., 16; Lam. iv.,17; Dan. iii., 29.” 

2 This word, according to the Massorah, belongs to a c ag of eighteen words which want the 
suffix } in the text. These words are found in Gen. xxvii., 29; xliii., 28; Judg. xxi., 20; 1 Sam. vii., 
9; xii., 10; xiii., 19; 1 Kgs. ix., 9; xii. 7; 2 Kgs. xx., 18; xxii., 5; Isa. xxxvii., 30; Jer. xlviii., 7; 
Ezek. vii., 21; Dan. v., 21; Ez. iii., 3; Neh. iii., 30, 31;* Esth. ix. These instances are also enu- 





’ 


merated in Tr. Sopherim vii., 1, with the exception of Gen. xliii., 28; Judg. xxi., 20; Neh. iii., 30. 

3 This word, according to the Massorah, belongs to a class of twenty-nine words which have no 
Tl in the textual reading, but have it in the marginal reading. 

4 This word belongs to a class of sixty-two words in which two letters following each other are 
transposed. 

5 Danzius, Sinceritas Scripturae Vet. Test. praevalente Keri vacillans, Jenae, 17138. 
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For the most part, the Rabbis follow the reading of the "9, often that of the 
5)\5. especially when they can elicit a new interpretation from the reading of 
the 5975. Thus, at Ruth m1., 3, the Midrash (Ruth Rabba, sect. v., fol. 47, 3, 
Cracow, 1588, fol.) reads $>"}")}, whereas the 9 reads A"}")°). 

In the treatise Soferim, instances of different readings are given, which we put 
in the following order : 

a) Written and Read. 


Under this head, in chapt. v1., 5, instances are enumerated where it is written 
nN, but read \5. Such words are fifteen, and are found in Exod. xxt., 18 (ef. also 
Bechoroth 1., 7); Lev. x1., 31 (ef. Cholin, fol. 65, col. 1); xxv., 30 (ef. Megilla, fol. 
10, col. 2; Erachin, fol 82, col. 1); 1 Sam. m1., 3; 2 Sam. xv1., 18; Isa. 1x., 2; 
XLIX., 5; LXII., 9; Ps. c., 3 (ef. also Midrash Tillim, sect. 100); CXXXIX., 16; 
Job x1mt., 15 (ef. Sotah v., 5); XL1., 4; Prov. xxvi., 2 (ef. Maccoth, fol. 11, col. 1); 
RIK, 7 5 Sb, DVeg es 

Ch. vi., 6, we read of two instances where the reverse takes place, i. e., 
where 99 is written, but X5 is read, viz., 1 Sam. 11. 16; xx., 2. 


b) Read and Written. 


Ch. vi., 7, we read that the word SN, which, in four instances, is 
written Spyz, is read Sy), viz.,1 Chron. 1x.,35; X1.,44; 2 Chron. xxv1., 11; 
Kaas: 18: 


c) Read and not Written. 


This class, comprising ten instances (cf. also Nedarim, fol. 37, col. 2), is 
enumerated in chapt. v1.,8. The passages are, Judg. xx., 13; 2 Sam. viil., 3; 
XVi., 21; Xvut., 20; 2 Kgs. xix.. 87; Isa. xXXVII., 82; Jer: XXXI., 88s L., 20; 
Ruth m1., 5, 17. 

To this class also belong those instances in which the } is not written, but 
read. The instances are given in chap. vil.,1. See also note 2 to Esth. 1x., 27, 
given above. 

In chap. ViI., 2, we read of twenty-nine words which have no 7 in the textual 
reading, but have it in the marginal reading, viz., Josh. XXIv.,3; 1 Sam., 1X., 26; 
XXIvV., 19; 2 Sam. xx1., 9; 1 Kgs. 1.,87; 2 Kgs. rx., 87; Isa. X1., 23; Liv., 163 
Jer. XVII., 8; XL., 16; Ezek. xxit., 16,48; xLv.,3; Hag.1.,8; Ruth 1., 12; 1v., 
a: PS: Vie, 4s BEV. 6: XC., 8; Prov. EEX. 18; Kux1., 16,18: Job 1.,.10; XE, 
16; Lam. 1., 19; v., 1,21; Eccl. vu1., 22; Neh. 1x., 6. 


d) Written, but not Read. 


Eight such words are given in chap. v1., 8 (ef. Nedarim, fol. 37, col. 2), viz., 
2 Sam, X1i1., 38; X=V.,21; 2 Kes. v., 18; Jer. xxXxvim., 16; x=xxr., 12; £1., 8; 
Ezek. 11., 12; Ruth 111., 12. 

To this class also belong eleven words in which the § is written, but not read 
(chap. ViI., 1), viz., Josh. V1., 7; 1X., 7; 1 Sam. xv., 16; 2 Sam. xx11., 34; 1 Kgs. 
xar., 8, 213 2: Kgs. ., $8; xrv., 18; xvi., 15; Evek. xtvi., 9; Neh. m1., 16. 

We also read, chap. vul., 2, of twenty words which have a fJ written, but not 
read, viz., Josh. Vi1., 21; xxIv.,8; 2 Sam. xx1m., 20; 1 Kgs. vi1., 23; Jer. r11., 
73 XV¥., 95 KVL, 105. REVI; Os Riess., 80: Nuiir., 115 XEVEE., 27; Mie: 1.25 
wen. 3., 16; Hath 1.,8; Ps. 11., 4; Prov. vin, 17; =xvi., 10; Dan. rm, 18; 


Lam. 111., 10; Ezra v., 15. 
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e) Written as one word, but read as two. 





The fifteen words belonging to this class are mentioned in chap. vit., 8, viz., 
Gen. Xxx., 11; Exod. rv., 2; Deut. xxxm1., 2; Jer. vi.,29; xvm.,8; Ezek. 
Vai.,%; sae. i0r., 15; Ps. x., 10; Ly., 18; cxxu.,4; Job xxxvut.,1; xu., 6; 
Neh. 11., 18; 1 Chron. 1x., 4; XXvIii., 12. 

The reverse is the case in eight instances, where words are written as two, but 
read as one. 


f) Written as two, and read as one. 


eudg. Xvi.,25; 1 Sam. rx., 1; xxiv.,9; Isa. 1x.,6; xurv.,24; Lam..1., 6; 
Iv.,3; 2 Chron. xxxIv., 6. 
Another class of words is also mentioned, chap. viI., 4, which have 


g) A written in the middle of the word, where § is read. 


This list not being given very correctly in Soferim, we give according to the 
book Ochloh w:Ochlah.1 Gen. XxXx1x., 20; 1 Sam. xxv., 18; 2 Sam. xv., 20; Isa. 
XLV., 2; 2 Kgs. xxiv., 15; Jer. u., 44; 2 Sam. xvi., 12; Jer. vi., 7; Nah. 11., 6; 
1 Chron. vir., 31; Prov. xxu1., 24; Ez. 1v., 9; Gen. vill., 17; Jer. XIX., 2; 
XLVil1., 5; Zech. x1., 2; Ezek. xuu., 9; 2 Chron. xxxv., 3; Ps. v., 9; Prov. 
xx.,5; Ez. vii., 17; Jer. Xxv., 7; 2 Chron. xxvi., 21; Num. xiv., 36; Josh. 
XIX., 22; Isa. LX11.,3; Jer. XIV., 14 (twice); vil., 7; Ezek. xu1., 15; 1 Chron. 
Iv., 20; xu1.,3; 2 Chron. xxxv., 4; Ps. LXxiv.,11; 1 Kgs. vi.,5; Ezek. XLVIII., 
14; 1 Chron. xx., 5; 2 Chron. xx1x., 14; Ps. Lrx., 16; Cxu., 10; Prov. Iv., 16; 
2 Sam. 111., 15; Jer. Xv1., 16; Judg. xxI., 22; 1 Sam. xvii1., 6; Ezek. xx11., 18; 
Isa. XLi1., 24; Ps. CXx1x.,3; 1 Sam. xx.,1; Jer. XLVUII., 21; Isa. Lvir., 19; 
Neh. x., 20; Isa. 111.,16; Neh. vir., 52; 2Sam. xiv.,7; 1 Sam. xxv., 18; Jer. 
XbL., 8; Amos vill., 4; 2 Chron. x111., 19; Esth. vi., 13; Jer. XIv., 3; XLVIII., 
Ezek. Iv., 15; Num. xxvI.,9; 1 Kgs. xIv., 25; Jer. Xvii1., 16; Xv., 11; XLIII., 
10; 1 Chron. xxIv., 24; Zeph. 11.,7; Ps. Lxxxv.,2; Prov. xxu., 20; Num. 
xxxu., 7: Prov. 111., 80: Job. xxx., 22. 

In connection with these variations, we will only mention that, in the Mishna, 
Megilla 1v., 10, we read of some passages which may publicly be read, but not 
interpreted. Thus, ‘tthe occurrence of Reuben [with Bilhah, Gen. xxxv., 20] 
may be read without being interpreted ; that of Tamar [ibid. chap. XXXVUII.,] is to 
be read and interpreted ; the [first part of the] occurrence with the golden calf is to 
be read and interpreted, but the second part [commencing Exod., XXXIVv., 21] is to 
be read without being interpreted. The blessing of the priests [Num. VI., 22 ff.], 
and the occurrence of David and Amnon [2 Sam. XI., XII., XIII.] are neither to be 
read nor interpreted.” 


¢9. ABLATIO SCRIBARUM, OR D°35D10 130}! 


The ablatio scribarum, or removal of the Scribes, consists in the removal of a 
superfluous ) which has crept into the text, and which has been erroneously pre- 
fixed to "IN, viz., Gen. Xvu.,5; XxIv.,55; Num. Xxx1.,2; Ps. LXVIIL., 26. 
They note, also, that it has been erroneously prefixed to the word yoo", in 
Ps. x¥xvi.,7. Cf. Tr. Nedarim, 37B. 


1 Cf. a description of this work in my art. Ochlah w’ Ochlah, in McClintock & Strong's Cyc.,s. v. 
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210. CORRECTIO SCRIBARUM, OR 0°91 FPN 


In the Talmud, nothing is said of these so called “Tiqqtin Séph‘rim,” or 
‘“‘emendations of the Scribes ;*’ and yet these corrections must be very old, since 
reference is made to them in the Vechi/ta, a commentary on Exodus (chap. Xv.,7), 
the first compilation of which was probably made about 90 A. D.; in the Siphri,a 
commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy (Num. x., 35), compiled by Rab (A. 
D. 219-247); in the Tanchuma, fol. 26, 1, compiled by Tanchuma ben-Abba (fl. cir. 


’ 


A. D. 440); in the Bereshith Rabba (in Gen. XvilIlI., 22), sec. XuI, fol. 54, 4 fin. ; 


and Shemoth Rabba, sec. x111., fol. 128, 4; xxx., fol. 146, 4 in medio; xtt., fol. 
156, 1 initio; both ascribed to Oshaja b. Nachmani (fl. A. D. 278). 

As these corrections are, in general, only alluded to in our books called 
“Introductions to the Old Testament,” but not given, we will give them here. 
The Massorites mention eighteen “Tiqqin Séph‘rim,” or emendations of the 
Scribes, and refer to eighteen alterations which the Scribes decreed should be 
introduced into the text, in order to remove anthropomorphisms and other infe- 
licities of expression. These eighteen emendations (or pon fy‘’%) are as follows, 
according to the order of the Hebrew Bible: 


1. Gen. xvi., 22, where, for the original reading 9959 Oy NY ANA" 
DTN and Jehovah still stood before Abraham, is now substituted OHFAIINI 
si 9955 WY *IMP and Abraham still stood before Jehovah, because it 
appeared offensive to say that the Deity stood before Abraham. 

2. Num. x1., 15, for wy73 thy evil, is substituted $A YD my evil. 


5,4. * sa, i, * SON our mother, _ VON its mother. 
9372'S) our flesh, x Y7W’3) its flesh. 

5. 1Sam. 11., 13, g-pON God (Sept. vedv), * D7 themselves. 

6. 2 “ XVE,12,% PY with his eye, " NPI at my affliction. 


7. 1 Kgs. x11, 16,“ J 9y°5 to their God, «5-05 to their seats. 
8. 2 Chron. x.,16,‘ - “6 “ &“ 


9. Jer. 1, 11, 6 9555 my glory, - YN55 their glory. 

10. Ezek. vitt., 17, ‘ ISN my nose, as DON their nose. 

at. Bios: TV. 7; «99595 my glory, es D355 their glory. 

12. Hab.1.,12, “ JAY thou diest not, of PVD) we shall not die. 

13. Zech. 11.,12, ‘“ 9 Y mine eye, a WY his eye. 

14. Mal. 1., 13, -“ PIN ve make me expire, * WN ye weary it. 
e = c : “ \ their glory (cf. Jer. 
! he xe ) 4 7 Q $ : 

15. Ps. CVI., 20, NID my glory, DNI5 (1k, 11 Hos. tv .,7) 
16. Job vir., 20, “ yoy to thee, ot ION to myself. 


17, * moar. 6; ** DON DN or pw DIN God or the divine justice, is 
substituted 5\N Job. 
18. Lam. 111., 19, $ ws Sy men thy soul will mourn over me, is substituted 


999859 Sy men and my soul is humbled within me. 


On these emendations of the Scribes, Bleek, in his Introduction (pp. 803, 4), 
says: ‘* These remarks [of the Rabbins], as I believe, have been, in general, too 
little thought of, and, as a whole, have not been judged correctly. It is usually 
assumed that what are named Tiqqtin Sdph‘rim are only alterations of the false 
readings of many manuscripts, in conformity with other manuscripts which were 
more correct; and it is at once taken for granted that the readings preferred by 
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the Scribes, which are just those of our present manuscripts and editions, have 
been the genuine original readings..... Much rather, we are moved, partly by 
the statements of the Massorites, partly by the nature of several of the readings 
set aside by the Tiqqtin Séph‘rim, compared with the readings introduced by them, 
and at present found in the text, to look upon the matter thus: that, in these 
passages, other readings were actually accepted universally at an earlier time, or, 
at all events, were to be found in most of the common manuscripts, which the 
Scribes considered themselves justified in altering, because they presented what 
created scruples or gave offense in certain respects. Hence, this earlier reading, 
which is noted as having been altered, is always to be held in high estimation, 
critically considered ; and we may actually assume, with great probability, in sev- 
eral cases at least, that it is the original reading.” 1 


211. PUNCTA EXTRAORDINARIA. 


Over single letters, partly over entire words, we find dots or points, generally 
called “ puncta extraordinaria.” The first instance is mentioned in the Mishna 
Tr. Pesachim 1x., 2, over the fj of the word 7PM, Num. 1x., 10. Ten such 
words, which have these extraordinary points, are enumerated in Midrash Bemid- 
bar Rabba on Num. 111., 39, sec. III., fol. 215, 4, ef. Pirke de Rabbi Nathan ce. 33, 
Sifri ad Num. 1x.,10; Tr. Soferim v1.,3; Massora Magna on Num. Ul., 39; 
Ochlah w*Ochlah, sec. 96; Tragard De literis textus S. Hebraei insolitae quantitatis 
Sormae situs et punctationis, Gryph., 1764. 

1. Gen. xv1.,5 775) 95 TV’. ‘The Massorites note on this word: There is 
a point on the last ’, and it is one of the ten pointed words, which occur in 
the Law, four in the Prophets and in the Hagiographa. It is worthy to be 
noticed, that in the whole Pentateuch the word in question is nowhere 
written plene, i. e., with two yodhs, except in our passage. 

2. Gen. xviir.,9 5px, On this passage the Midrash Bereshith Rabba (sec. 

XLVIII., Wiinsche’s Germ. tranl. p. 227 sq.) remarks: 988 are pointed, but 

not the 5. R. Simeon ben Eliezer saith, Wherever you find more letters than 

points, you must explain the letters, i. e., what is written; but where you 
find more points than letters, you must explain the letters. In this case, 
where there are more points than the written text, you must explain the 
points, viz., YN ‘* Where is Abraham ?”’ The meaning is, that the points 
over these three letters intend to indicate that the three angels did not ask, 
“Where is Sarai?” [J v" FN, but “ Where is Abraham?” OAASN YN 
Cf. Tr. Baba Meziah, fol. 87a. 


1 Geiger, in Urschrift, p. 331, remarks on the first case: ‘‘The subordinate, it was thought, 
stands before the superior, not the superior before the subordinate. For this cause, the original 
reading, ‘and Jehovah stood, ete.,’ was changed into ‘and Abraham stood.’ Not only the whole 
connection, but also the Talmud and Midrashim, indicate that the first reading is the more correct 
one. For, in explanation of Ley. xix., 32, ‘before the hoary head thou shalt rise,’ we read, in 
Jerus. Bikkurim iii., 13, ‘I, the Lord, have exercised the rising before the hoary head first,’ prob- 
ably with reference to Gen. xviii., 22. As for the literature, ef. Hackspan, De usu librorum, ete., 
appended to his Nizzachon, Altorf, 1644; Bornitz De Tigqun Sopherim, Viteb., 1644; Walton, Proleg. 
vii., 10; Hottinger, Thes. Philol., pp. 434 sq.; Wachner, Antig. Ebr. i., pp. 110, 111; Delitzsch, Hab- 
akkuk, Lips., 1842, pp. 206-208; Wedell, De emendationibus a Soferim, ete., Vratisl., 1869; Raym. 
Martin, Pugio fidei; Frankel, Vorstudien, pp. 172, 219. 
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3. Gen. XIXx., 33 YIP39). In the Talmud, Tr. Nazir, fol. 23 a, we read: Why is 
there a point over the } in the word p95)? To indicate that when she lay 
down, he (Lot) did not perceive it, but when she arose, he perceived it. Cf. 
also Tr. Horayoth, fol. 10A. St. Jerome, Quaest. in Genesin: ‘“‘Appungunt 
desuper quasi incredibile et quod rerum natura non capiat, coire quem- 
piam nescientem.”’ 

4. Gen. XXXIII., 4 ye"). There are different interpretations on these points. 
The Midrash Bemidbar in loco explains it by {55 55% us NOw “ that 


he (Esau) did not kiss him sincerely ;” the Bereshith Rabba sec. LXXVIIL., 
(Wiinsche 1. c. p. 882) thinks ‘‘ That Esau’s kiss was sincere;”’ a third 
authority says, that these points are meant to indicate, that Esau did not 
intend urs? i. e., to kiss him, but )5y*95 i. e., “to bite him.” 


5. Gen. Xxxvir., 12 FX, Beresh. Rabba in loco, sec. LXXXIV. (Wiinsche 1. c. 
p. 412): The points over {XN indicate that ‘“‘ they only went away to feed 
themselves,” or as Bemidbar Rabb. in loco says: ‘‘ They went away not to 
feed the flock, but to eat and drink,” ete. 

6. Num. 11., 39. PAN. Bemidbar Rabb. in loco, says the Waw of AN) is 
not pointed, because he did not belong to that number (or census of the 
Levites). In the Talmud, Tr. Bechoroth, the question is why the word 
PS is pointed ? and the same answer is given.! 

Num. rx.,10. JOM, This instance is already mentioned in the Mishna 
Pesachim 1x., 3 2, where we read thus: ‘‘ What is a distant journey? R. 
Akiba says from Modaim and beyond, and from all places around Jerusa- 
lem, located in the same distance. R. Eleazar says, from the threshold of 
the court of the Temple and outward. R. José says, the reason for the 
point on the 7 [in our word] was to denote that it is not necessary to be 
actually on a distant road, but only beyond the threshold of the Temple.” 
Tiis idea the Sept. probably intended to express by év 606 paxpav i. e., dis- 
tant on the way, while év 666 vaxpé would be ‘‘ on a distant way.”’ 

8. Num. xxt., 30. wn. The Baal Hatturim on this passage, says that by the 
point on the § in the word UZ only Wy is left, which means ‘ fire,’’ and 
which destroyed the place. In the Talmud Baba Bathra 79a we read WX 
and not UWNr.2 

9. Num. XxIx., 15. rye}. Bemidbar rabba in loco: “ It is to teach us that 
there was only one tenth.” Cf. Tr. Menachoth, fol. 873 where the one Mey 
is not read. The Sept. cod. Vatic. omits the first word. 

10. Deut. Xx1x., 28. poy 599555) 935. Bemidbar rabba in loco answers 
the question concerning these points by: ‘‘ You have made manifest, hence 
I will also manifest unto you hidden things,” cf. also Talmud Tr. Sanhedrin, 
fol. 483 in fine, and Norzi in Jos. vu1., 21. 


a1 


1 If this interpretation is correct, then the word Aaron is superfluous, and thus it is wanting 
in some codd., also inthe Syr. and Sam. Cf. our Horae Samaritanae in Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan- 
uary, 1878 (Andover). 

2 The Copt. Vulg. read esh, and so also the Sept. and Sam. Cf. Horae Samaritana ibid. in loco. 
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11-14. 2 Sam. xrx., 20 NY; Isa. xuIv., 9 POPP; Ezech. xxz., 20 55'45; ibid. 
XLVI., 22 Miyysprs. On these words nothing is to be found in Rabbinic 
writings. Cf. Surenhusius (320¢ xaraAAayqe, p. 73. 

15. Ps. xxvit.,13. N5)5, On this the Talmud Tr. Berachoth, fol. 41a says: 
** But how could David call himself holy ? and it is written: Unless I had 
believed’to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.’ And 
we have a teaching in the name of R. Josi: Why are there points on NSY5? 
David said before the Holy One (blessed be he): Lord of the universe, I am 
aware that thou greatly reward the just in future ages, but I know not if I 
shall have a part of it with them, or not. Perhaps that he had offended 
Him by any sin.” Buxtorf remarks on this passage, that is DY N53 DYo 
i.e., “‘a sense without a sense.” The meaning probably is that NSY\S 
without the points means if not, like the Latin nisi, but with the points it 


signifies a ‘“‘ doubt.” 

As to the origin and signification of these points nothing certain can be said. 
According to the Rabbins, Ezra is said to have been the author of these points. 
In Bemidbar Rabba ad Num. 111., 39, sec. m1., fol. 215, 4,we read that ‘‘ when Elias 
will come and ask Ezra, Why hast thou written thus ? he will answer, I have long 
ago pointed these letters; but when Elias will say to him, Thou hast written well, 
then he will remove these letters.”” The same we also read in Aboth de Rabbi 
Nathan, ch. 33. This much may be taken for granted that these points were known 
long before the time of the Talmud. Cf. also Hiipeden, neue wahrscheinliche 
Muthmassung von der wahren Ursache der ausserordentlichen Punkte, Hannov. 1751, 
@4sq.; Hiller, De arcano keri et kethib, Tubing. 1692, p. 156; Geiger, Lehrbuch der 
Mischnah, Vratislay. 1846, II. p. 87, 88; the same, Urschrift pp. 257-258. 

¢12. INVERTED NUN €. 

Before Num. x., 35 and after x., 36, we find in our Hebrew Bibles the letter 
Nun J inverted [. In the Talmud, Tr. Sabbath fol. 1153; 116a, we are told “ that 
the section commencing [ANT YDID 47") (Num. x., 35) was made by God with 
signs below and above, to indicate that it is not in its proper place. But Rabbi 
said, This is not so, but this book was counted by itself. How do you know it ? 
Rabbi Samuel bar Nachman said, R. Jonathan said, [It is written] ‘‘She hath 
hewn out her seven pillars (Prov. 1X., 1), this means the seven books of the law.”’ 
It may be that the statement “that this section is not in its place,” was still 
known in the time of the Sept., for the Codex Alex. and the Vatican read this 
part before the 34th verse. 

Besides the inverted nun mentioned in Sabbath, we also read in Rosh hashana, 
fol. 117, of inverted Nuns found in Ps. 107. But on examining some thirty-eight 
editions of the Psalms, which we found on our shelves, only seven have the 
inverted Nun, viz., Hahn’s Hebr. Bible of 1839 and 1867; Rosenfeld’s Hebr. Bible 
1836; Letteris’ Bible ed. by Abrahamson, Berlin 1866, and the Psalm editions of 


Baer and Delitzsch, Leipzig 1861, 1874, 1881. 


1 In the most recent edition of the Psalms, ed. by Baer and Delitzsch, Lipsiae, 1874, this word 
is marked with three points above and four below. The reason why the Waw is unpointed is 
stated (p. 13a) ‘ Vav caret puncto, quod metuendum foret ne cum Cholem commutaretur.” The 
same remark we also find in edition of 1880, p. 98. We may also add that the word in question is 
wanting in the Sept., Syriac, Arab., Vulg., Symm., and in some Hetr. 
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213. THE WAW Q°TI‘A’ IN NUM. XXV., 12. 

Of this NOP " or Waw cut off, which is written in our Hebrew Bibles 8, 
the Talmud Tr. Kiddushin fol. 663 states the following: Whence do we have it, 
that a person having some defect is unfit for the sacred ministry? R. Jehudah 
said, that R. Samuel taught that it is because the Scripture says, ‘‘ Wherefore say, 
Behold I give unto him my covenant of peace,’ a perfect peace and not an imper- 
fect one. But said one, it is written DYDY’, i. e., ‘‘ peace,’ but answered R. Nach- 
man, the Waw in pow is cut off (NIT Mop 1"). 

214. THE CLOSED OR FINAL MEM (0) IN THE MIDDLE OF THE WORD. 
ISA. IX., 6773909. 

In the Talmud, Tr. Sanhedrin, fol. 943 we find the following: ‘‘ Why is it that 
all the Mems in the middle of a word are open [i. e., 99], and this one is closed 
[i. e., OQ]? The Holy One (blessed be he!) wanted to make Hezekiah the Messiah, 
and Sennacherib Gog and Magog; whereupon Justice pleaded before the presence 
of the Holy One (blessed be he!), Lord of the Universe, ‘ What! David, the king 
of Israel, who sang so many hymns and praises before thee, wilt thou not make 
him the Messiah ; but Hezekiah, for whom thou hast performed all these miracles, 
and who has not uttered any song before thee, wilt thou make him the Messiah?’ 
Therefore has the mem been closed.” 

415. SUSPENDED LETTERS. 

The suspended Nun we find in yr, Judg. xvu., 30. The Talmud Baba 
Bathra, fol. 1093, states the following: ‘‘ Was he (i. e., Gershom) the son of Man- 
asseh ? whereas the Scripture says, ‘the sons of Moses were Eleazer and Gershom.’ 
But because he did the deeds of Manasseh [2 Kgs. xx1.], the Scripture appended 
him to the [family] of Manasseh.”’ The meaning is that the prophet did not like 
to call Gershom, the son of Moses, because it would be ignominious that Moses 
should have had an impious son, hence he calls him the son of Manasseh, with 
the suspended letter, which may mean either the son of Manasseh or that of Moses. 

The suspended Ayin we find in ow’ v9, Job XXxvul., 15. In the Talmud, 
Tr. Sanhedrin fol. 1033, we read: Why is the Y in O° Yun suspended ? [It is to 
teach] that when a man is {’") “ poor”’ in this world, he will also be wy" in the 
world to come, or lit. ‘‘ poor below, he will also be poor above.”’ 

Of the suspended Ayin in Wr Ps. LXXXx., 14 we read, Tr. Kiddushin, fol. 
303, that this letter is the middle letter in the Psalms. 


416. MAJUSCULAR AND MINUSCULAR LETTERS. 


Of the words written with large and small letters in our Hebrew Bible, we 
find nothing in the Talmud itself, but some instances are mentioned in the Tr. 
Sopherim chap. 1X., which prove that this mode of writing must have been very 


ancient and served a certain purpose. 
The instances mentioned in Soferim rx. are as follows: 


 majuscular in Tn) Lev. XI., 42 because it is the middle of all the letters in 
the Pentateuch (9°) Sv? AYSIN USA NOW, Kiddushin 302); * majuscular in 
533) Num. xtv., 17; 5 majuscular NY"? Deut. XXXIv., 2p Sy 
Deut. XxXIXx., 27. 
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’minuscular in “fp Deut. XXx11., 18, the Yodh in 9’ must be smaller than 
any in the Pentateuch, cf. also Midrash Vajikra Rabba sec. xxi. fin. fol. 192, 3. 

As to the letter } in Npf*) (Esther 1x., 9) whether it should be written majus- 
cular or minuscular, is a matter of dispute, cf. Talmud, Tr. Megillah, fol. 163. 

Besides these letters mentioned above, we find nothing more in the Talmud, 
although there is no doubt, that the writing of the other letters was known in the 
time of the Talmud. Thus, e. g., the word POMP) (Lev. x11., 33) which is now 
written with a majuscular } is mentioned as the middle of the verses of the Pen- 
tateuch (Kiddushin fol. 303). 

For the benefit of the student we give here according to the alphabet, all pas- 
sages where, according to the Massorah, words with majuscular letters are found: 

1 Chron. 1.,1; Gen. 1.,1; Lev. x11.,33; Deut. v1., 4; Deut. xxx11., 6; 
Esth. 1x.,9; Mal. 111.,22; Esth. 1.,6; Job 1x., 34; Num. xrv., 17; Ps. txxx., 
16; Deut. xxrx., 27; Prov. 1.,1; Exod. XxxIv.,7; Ruth 11., 13; Num. xxvit., 
65; Eccl. x11., 13; Deut. vi.,4; Dan. vi., 20; Gen. xxx., 42; Isa. LvI., 10; Ps. 
LXXXIV., 4; Exod. xxx1v., 14; Song of Song I., 1; Esth. 1x., 29. 

This is the list as given in the Massorah marginalis on Gen. I., 1; in the Mas- 
sorah marginalis on 1 Chron. 1., 1, however, where this list is repeated, the fol- 
lowing alterations are made; for Esth. rx., 9 is substituted Lev. x1., 42; for Job 
1x., 34 is substituted Eccl. vir.,1; Num. Xxvui.,5 and Gen. xxx., 42 are omitted ; 
for Esth. 1x., 29 is substituted Deut. xvu., 13. In the Ochlah w*Ochlah again, 
where the list is also given, sec. 83, p. 88, Lev. X1., 42 is substituted for Esth. rx., 
9; Dan. vul., 10, representing final mem, is added ; Ps. LXXx., 16 is given instead 
of Exod. XxXIVv., 7, and Gen. Xxx., 42 is omitted. The same book, moreover, 
sec. 82, p. 88, gives another alphabetical list of majuscular letters contained in the 
Pentateuch alone, which is as follows :— 

Deut. XXx111., 29; Gen. 1., 1; Lev. x111., 33; Deut. v1.,4; Deut. xxxm1., 
6; Lev. x1., 42; Gen. XXxIVv., 31; Gen. XLIx., 12; Exod. 11.,2; Num. xiv., 17; 
Deut. xxvui1., 68; Deut. 11., 35; Deut. xx1x., 27; Num. xxIv.,5; Gen. L., 23; 
Exod. XXxIv.,7; Num. xxvu.,5; Num. x1r., 30; Deut. v1.,4; Deut. xxx1z1., 
5; Gen. xxx., 42; Exod. x1., 8; Exod. xxvil., 36; Deut. xx11.,6; Exod. 
XXXIV., 14; Deut. 101., 11; Deut. xvu11., 13. 

The alphabetical list of the minuscular letters, as given in the Massorah fin- 
alis under the letter Aleph. and in the Massorah marginalis on Lev. 1.,1 is in the 
following passages : 

Lev. 1.,2; Prov. xxx., 15; Job vu.,5; Prov. xxvii.,17; Gen. 11., 4; Ps. 
xxH., 30; Nunf. xxv.,12; Ps. xxiv.,4; Esth. 1x.,9; Job xxx11.,9; Lam. 
.,9; Num. xxx1., 24; Deut. xxx11.,18; Gen. xxi1., 2; Lam.1.,12; Deut. 
IX., 24; Lev. v1.,2; Neh. x111.,30; NahumI.,3; Prov. xvi., 28; Jer. XXxIx., 
13; Isa. xLiv.,14; Nahum 1.,3; Ps. xxvu.,5; Lam. 11.,36; Dan. vi., 20; 
Jer. X1V.,2; Job Xvi.,14; Exod. xxx11., 25; Gen. xxvui., 46; Exod. xxxIv., 
26 ;- Esth. 1x., 7; Esth. 1x., 9.1! 

417. THE PASEK OR SPACE BETWEEN SINGLE WORDS.? 
When proper names occur twice in an address, they are separated by a small 


space, as in Gen. XX11., 11: DAISN | OAISN; Xv, 2: apy’ | apy: 1 Sam. 


1 Cf. Engestroem, De litteris Massoreth. majusculis. Lond., Goth. 17388; Geiger in Ozar Nechmad 
Il., pp. 87-89 (Vindob. ed. Blumenfeld). 
2 A list of all the passages where this Pasek occurs is given by Baer and Delitzsch in the parts. 
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,10: Sxyour 1 Syeyuy, called by the Massorites POD Pasek (and not DDH 
pang as it is generally written and pronounced). No such space or pasek, how- 
ever, is found in Exod. 111., 4 between pug TWD, vide Midrash Shemoth Rabba, 
sec. 11. fol. 120,3: ‘* You will find a space between Abraham Abraham, Jacob 
Jacob, Samuel Samuel, but none between Moses Moses. Why this? it is like a 
man who bears a great burden and calls to N. N. who is near him, Take off from 
me this burden,” etc. Norzi, who also quotes this passage, remarks that some 
say, ‘‘ that with the other prophets he ceased sometimes to speak, but with Moses 
he never ceased, while he was alive.” 


#18. THE ALPHABET. 


At what time the square character of the Hebrew alphabet was perfected, it 
is now difficult to determine with precision. Origen (died 254 A. D.), and Jerome 
(died 420), who probably followed Jewish tradition ascribe it to Ezra, and thus 
also José ben Halafta, who flourished between 138 and 164 A.D. Butthere can be 
no doubt that our present Hebrew alphabet was already known before the time of 
the Talmud, since the descriptions and allusions to the form of the Hebrew let- 
ters, which we find in the Talmud precisely suit the present square characters.. 
In the treatise Sabbath, fol 103, col. 2 we are told very distinctly not to inter- 
change X with }, 3 with 5, j with ¥, J with 4, J with fF, ) with %, ? with I> da) 
with 5, O with D. That such a pre-caution was necessary, may be seen from 
what Origen mentions, that in his time the Tetragrammaton ;J\/q’ was rendered 
TIIIT,1 the fF} being interchanged with ff, and ) with %, and in the Mishna (Sabbath 
x11., 5), the case is mentioned of two zayins (}? }) being written for cheth (F}). More 
striking are the mistakes which have crept into rest Alexandrian version, on account 
of mistaking one letter for a similar one, thus, e. g., % for }, as 1 Sam. Xvit., 22, 
Sept. cai od FAN, Hebr. AMY) and now ; xxx1.,1 3) 3-ON. Sept. 3) a-9y émt 
tov vérov; 2 Sam. XI1., 19 Nv, Sept. yy kai événor; J for %, as Nahum 11., 14 
omy 4 Sept. FFD «2790c cov; 1 Sam. x., 2 n573; Sept. 7375 og dv aréADye; 


, 6 wows, Sept. Was « og jxovce ete., ete. 

The Talmud already knows the five final letters 7 a] if { D (1. ce. fol. 104, col. 1) 
which were probably used to render reading more easy by distinguishing one word 
from another (thus e. g., AN YH ON—the third and fourth word of the first 
chapter of Genesis—might be read FIND FON). 
of the Hebrew Bible hitherto published, viz., Genesis p. 91; Job p. 63; Psalms (ed. 1880) p. 153; 
Proverbs p. 62; Isaiah p. 84; Twelve Minor Prophets p.97; Libri Danielis, Ezrae et Nehemiae 
p. 129. 

1 Jerome in his 136th letter to Marcellus, where he treats of the ten names of God, says : 
“‘nonum (se. nomen Dei) est tetragrammum, quod avexdavyrov i. e., ineffabile, putaverunt, quod 
his literis scribitur Jod, E, Vaw, E. Quod quidam non intelligentes propter elementorum simili- 


tudinem, quum in Grviecis libris repererint Pi Pi legere consueverunt ” (Opp. ed. Vallarsi I. 181; 
IIT. 720). Similar is the statement found in a fragment of Evagrius treating of the ten Jewish 
names of God, that the ineffable Tetragram, which xataypyoriK@c is pronounced by the Jews 
adwvai, by the Greeks ki:pioc, according to Exod. xxvii., 36 was written on the plate of the high- 
priest ayiacua Kupiw TITIII (in some codd. zz m2)... .T6vTOLg ypagépmevov ToiC aTorxeEtorg tad HT 
ovav inw TITIII, 6 Sede (ef. Cotelerius Monum. Eccles. Graecae III., 216, by Vallarsi I1I., 726; 
Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra p. 205 sq.) For more on this subject, cf. my art. Skem Hammephorash 


in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. 
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The Talmud also not only mentions the so-called taggin (Pan, D'S),! or 
calligraphic ornaments on the letters / PIO LY & (Menachoth, fol. 29, col. 1, 2; 
Sabbath, fol. 89, col. 1; 105, col. 2), but also mentions different combinations of 
the alphabet, as Athbash, Achas, Albam (3 AN—DNN—D3 ON). 

This system is the more remarkable on account of Jerome having so con- 
fidently applied it to the word Sheshak eu, in Jer. XXV., 26 (which according 
to the Athbash U3MN, as the first combination from its two initial words is 
called), it being the same as 555 Babel. According to the same rule 995 55 
stands for O'S, as Sept. translates Xa/daiove (ibid. L1., 1), | 


219. THE VOWEL POINTs. 


It is now generally acknowledged that the vowel points which are found in 
our Hebrew Bibles, did not originally belong to the text, but are of later origin, 
and were added by the Massorites. The very fact that there existed two kinds of 
vowel-systems, the Babylonian or Assyrian and the Palestinian or Western, 
proves that the vowel-points could not have originated at one and the same time, 
otherwise the Babylonians would not place the vowels above the letters, as the 
Prophetorum Posteriorum Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (from the year 916 A. D. 
and ed. by Strack, Petropoli, 1876) shows, and the Palestinians would not place 
the vowels under the letters, as we now have it in our Hebrew Bibles. That 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some should have defended the 
divinity of the vowel-points, and even went so far as in Switzerland to make it a 
confessional article of belief in the Formula Consensus, art. [V. can. I. according 
to which in 1678 a law was enacted that no person should be licensed to preach 
the Gospel in their churches unless he publicly declared that he believed in the 
integrity of the Hebrew text and in the divinity of the vowel-points and accents 
(* codicem Hebr. Vet. Test. tum quoad consonas tum quoad vocalia sive puncta 
ipsa sive punctorum saltem potestatem vedzveverov esse’) may surprise us at present 
like a good many other things of past ages. 

The letters of the Hebrew, like those of the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee and 
Samaritan, were only consonants, and as the letters 8 for a, § for i, 9 for i, were 
sometimes used as vowels, it is evident that a word without these vowel-letters, 
and when simply written with consonants, with different vowels attached to it, 
would yield different meanings. Thus 9°} when vowelled can be "\°5 word, 


37 speaking, 37 he has spoken, \37j to speak, \ pest, V4 sanctuary, etc. 
A comparison of the Alexandrian version with our present voweled text 
shows that the Seventy or rather seventy-two translators had an unvoweled text 
from which they translated. Even in the first centuries of our era, the Hebrew 
text had no vowel points, as can be seen from the Greek translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, as well as from the Peshito and Jerome’s Latin 
translation. Thus the latter says: ‘‘Idem sermo et iisdem litteris scriptus 
diversus apud eos et voces et intelligentias habet, e. c. pastores et amatores iis- 
dem litteris scribuntur res, ‘ain, yod, mem (O°}!"): sed pastores ro-im (Dy) 
leguntur, amatores re-im (BY). In Epist. 126, ad Evagrium: ‘“ Non refert, 
utrum Salem an Salim nominetur, cum vocalibus in medio litteris perraro utantur 


1 Cf. Sepher Taghin, Liber coronularum ed. J. I. L. Barges, Paris 1866, and Derenbourg Notes 
epigraphiques (ibid. 1877) p. 134. 
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Hebraei, et pro voluntate lectorum atque varietate regionum eadem verba diversis 
sonis et accentibus proferantur.”’ In comment. ad Hab. 111.,5: ‘* Pro eo, quod 
nos transtulimus mortem in Hebraeo tres litterae sunt positae, Daleth, Beth, Resh, 
absque ulla vocali, quae si legantur dabar ( (V3) ) “ verbum,” significant; si deber 


(937) ‘**pestem;” Hab. 11.,4: verbum ow: pro ees loci et posuit (De) 
intelligitur, et ibi (Dw). Cf. also ad Gen. XLVII., 31; S. Epist. 125 and Damasum.” 


Some have supposed that a certain vowel-sy wean must have existed in the 
time of the Talmud, and based their argument upon the phrases _~ PNIN 


2*) NON “read not so, but so” (e. g., do not read ]’33 “thy sons” but [)9}3 
“thy builders”’; do not read ow) ‘*and prepare ’”’ but ov “and there” (Ps. L., 
23), and mon ONY") NII DN” “there is a solid root for the reading 


of the text, and there is a solid root for the traditional pronunciation,” which 
occur so often in the Talmud. But these phrases prove the contrary. The Jews 
were in the habit of reading without points, and this they could do, since accord- 
ing to the statement of the Talmud (Pirke Aboth v., 24 ‘‘ a boy tive years old 
should commence with the reading of the law”’), Josephus and Philo, from the 
very childhood the Jewish youth was made acquainted with Holy Writ, and there- 
fore they said, ‘‘ do not read so, but so” which they wou!d not have said, had the 
words in question been pointed in a certain manner. 


220. DIVISION OF WORDS. 


Hebrew was originally written, like most ancient languages, without any 
division between the words, in a scriptio continua, which fact accounts for the 
various readings in the Septuagint. But there is no doubt that a division of words 
already existed in the time of the Talmud, at least the final letters which were 
already mentioned (2 18), may have served such a purpose, and in Menachoth, fol. 
30, col. 1, the space between the words in the sacred manuscripts is fixed with 
precision. Whether or not this division of words by points—as used in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch—was applied, must be left undecided. 


¢21. DIVISION ACCORDING TO THE MEANING—VERSES. 


There is no doubt that at avery early period a division according to verses 
(D'P 105) existed. ‘‘ Every verse divided by Moses may not otherwise be divided” 


(Megilla, fol. 22, col. 1) is an old axiom. The reason for such a division was prob- 
ably twofold : 

1. The reading of the Scriptures, especially in the synagogue, led to sucha 
division. Already the Mishna Megilla 1v., 34 mentions the DYDD in relation 
to this, for we read, ‘‘ not less than three verses of the Law may be read in the 
synagogue to any person [called to read]. One verse only of the Law may 
be read at one time to the meturgeman or interpreter ; but it is lawful to read 
three consecutive verses to him from the Prophets; but if each verse should 
form a separate section, one verse only may be read [to the interpreter] at a time.” 
The Gemara forbids the leaving of the synagogue before the ending of sucha 
section (Berachoth 8a), introduces the injunction of Ezra (Neh. viu., 8; Megilla 
3a; Nedarim 373) and prescribes in reference to the Prophets, how many sections 
are to be read on the week-days (Baba Kama 822). 
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2. The study of the Law, the instruction and teaching of the same in the school 
produced such sense-divisions. These were distinguished from the former, which 
were merely called H)9}D5, by the names HYD “clauses,” ‘ sententiae,” or 
also D'DYW PDH clause-sections. To instruct in the dividing of clauses 
(DD Yo pD’s) was a special part of Rabbinical teaching (Tr. Nedarim 37a); in 
Berachoth fol. 62a the teacher is said to point it out to his scholars with the right 
hand. and disputed points of the law were settled accordingly (Chagigah 63). 

As to the sign of this division, which is now found in the Hebrew Bible [+], 
it is not found in the Synagogue-rolls, nor is it mentioned in the Talmud, and is 
of later origin, and we must conclude it as highly probable that these divisions 
into verses and periods were not first externally designated, but were merely 
transmitted by oral tradition, as may be seen from the following quotation (Kid- 
dushin, fol. 30a): ‘*‘ Therefore are the ancient called Soferim, because they counted 
all letters in Holy Writ. Thus they said that the Vaw in pn [Lev. x1., 42] is 
the half of all the letters in the Pentateuch ; wy] Y"77 [ibid. x., 16] is the middle 
word ; PAW) (ibid. x11., 33] the middle verse ; that Ain in “\'rrD [Ps. LXXx., 
14] is the middle letter in the Psalms, and Ps. LXxvit., 38 the middle verse.” In 
the same passage we also read that the Pentateuch contains 5888 verses, the 
Psalms 8 more and Chronicles 8 less. Now, if we compare this with the number 
as given by the Massorites, we will find that the Talmud counts 43 verses more 
than the Massorites in the Pentateuch, a difference which can only be explained 
from the statement made in the Talmud (Baba Bathra, fol. 143) ‘* That Joshua 
wrote his book and 8 verses of the law (viz., Deut. XxxxIv., 5-12 (3A poy’ 
myrsy’ DYDD PIL") IIDD), and that the Occidentals, as we read (Kid- 
dushin |. ¢.) divided the verse in Exod. xrx., 9 into 3 verses. This much is certain, 
that in the time of the Talmud, there was a division according to verses, but 
whatever this mark of division was, if there was any at all-—at least Tr. Sopherim 
chap. 3, 5 is against it—is difficult to point out. 


¢@22. ZTIXOI. 


The poetical passages in Exod. xv.; Deut. xxxu.; Judg. v.; 2 Sam. xxm. 
were in the time of the Talmud already written or: yypéc (i. e., in broken lines, cf. 
Tr. Sabbath fol. 108, col. 2 in fine; Sopherim x11.; the same may be said of the 
poetical books PN, i. e., Job, Proverbs, Psalms. Also the decalogue was orig- 
inally written in ten series D°{)°t2*, orivor, as is intimated in the Targum on the 
Song of Songs v.. 13: ‘* The two tables of stone which he gave to his people were 
written in ten rows (shittin) resembling the rows or beds (shittin) in the garden 
of balsam.”” In the Synagogue scrolls this rule is carried out up to this day, thus 
Exod. xv. is found written in this way: 


DID FINI AND 9D TS TN “N95 
Yom mM Mon wy oo. 7 #13 
TON IN) ON mt myw9 
my AND wN AN TIDDAN) ‘5N 


To complete our subject we ought to speak about the quotations of the Old 
Testament in the Talmud. This we reserve for a future article. 











ASSYRIAN PHONOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
HEBREW. 


By PRoFEssorR PAUL Haupt, Pu. D. 


#1. THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE HAS THE FOLLOWING SOUNDS: 


i Vopeecitanct PT as 2 1 Ge -e: 

IL. Consonants:..... "begedzhtkimnspsqaqr & ¢; 
in Hebrew transcription: NOSIWMINVSCIDDY p 7 vp. 

Examples: 


a) abnu (construct aban) stone; appu, face; kalbu (construct kalab) 
dog, feminine kalbatu, bitch; Sarru (construct Sar, plural Sarre or Sarrani) 
king, feminine Sarratu (construct Sarrat, plural Sarrdti) queen; Sallatu 
{from Saladlu, imperfect i8lul, to plunder) spoil; qaStu (construct qaSat, 
plural qasati) bow; daltu (construct dalat, plural dalati) door; ammatu, 
cubit; la’abu, fame; ma’adu (feminine ma’adtu, ma’attu) much (plural 
ma’‘ad titi, feminine, ma’adati); arratu (from aradru, imperfect erur, present 
irrar, imperative arur) curse; rapSu (feminine rapaStu or rapaltu) expand- 
ed, wide; a&SSatu, wife; zikaru (or zikru) male; Sikaru (or 8ikru) strong 
drink ; ilmad (imperative ]amad) he learnt; narkabtu (plural narkabati) 
chariot, from irkab, he rode; imhas, he wounded (imperative mahas); imras, 
he was ill; i8 al, he asked. 

Cf. Hebrew, JAX | (Aramaic NIJIN); D’DN (Aramaic %53N) ; 355 | Aramaic 
ND9D); maliag (feminine me og for me", LXX. appa); Sou: Dw ( (Aramaie 
NAW, Syriac oh | ADT: FON: 39; IND: FIND. for FAN, from 
TN; wD; TWN (Syriac NOMI, atta); “Vt ( (ef. Aramaic 737. N91, 
ram); VY; WIP, TID (plural MBDA. Aramaic NIIW); IDV; 
vm} (7A, Isa. XXX. 26) : ; Aramaic Va | (Arabie y amrad); Hebrew nw. 

i) libbu, heart; Sinnu, tooth; Sibbu, girdle (ef. Dittinnd, Assyr. Studien, 
132); bintu, daughter ; milku (construct milik) counsel (from maldku, imper- 
fect imlik); libittu (construct libnat) brick; sindu (for simdu,! construct 
simid) and simittu (for simidtu, construct sindat) yoke, span; nimru, 
leopard ; rihgu (construct rihis) and rihistu or rihiltu (construct rihsat) 
inundation, from rahasu (imperfect irhis); sidru (construct sidir) and 
sidirtu (construct sidrat) array; sihru (construct sihir, feminine sihirtu) 
small; sihirtu, totality; sikiptu (from sakapu, imperfect iskip, present 
isakip, to cast down) defeat; gimru (construct gimir) and gimirtu, totality ; 


{In the foot-notes an italicized a, i, or u represents a, 1, u; an italicized t,h or 8s represent t, h, 


ors. It has been impossible to secure in time the Nonpareil type for these letters.—W. R. H.]] 
1Cf. Arabic ‘indi = Hebrew “TD}’ with me. 
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niklu (nikil) and nikiltu (V. R.3, 85) deceit; ilu (plural ilani) god; isu. 
wood ; tilu (not tillu!) (plural tilani) Add? (= Akkadian dul, du); iddin 
(=yandin = yantin) he gave (present inadin, imperative idin, for nidin); 
irbis, he couched; itkil (present itakil) he trusted; illik (present illak, 
imperative alik) he went, from alaku, to go; ihliq (present ihaliq) he fled ; 
iSSiq and unaS3iq, he kissed; ikkir, he was hostile; i8lim, it was completed ; 
ikkis and unakkis, he cut off. 

Cf. Hebrew 39 | Aramaic ND); ju ( (Aramaic NW); 3 SID OF, my 
daughter; Arabie bint, plural | banat); 1723 sy 17 Neh. v.,7; Aramaic 


N95! consilium); m9 \ramaic NAY 35, N39); sy; W939 (Aramaic 
NVI): POT: MIT (2 Kes. x1, 8, 15; 2 € hron. Xx111., 14; ef. also 1 Kgs. 
vi., 9) and DvD , Job x., 22 (Aramaic N10 5 CS: Sank ; “Wd 
9)’ (Ps. Vil., 10; xat., 23 LVi., 3; LXXVii., 9; CXXXVIIL., 8); 933 io3935 
9D) “w'N, Num. xxv., 18; Aramaic N9D)):; ON; {v3 Sn; (Arabic tall, 
plural tilal and tulal); Try (Aramaic rg?) ; jay: Aramaic 99n; y?": 
Ethiopie yéhléq; Hebrew pe”, pers: "3; pu”. 


u) ummu, mother; Sumu, name; kupru (construct kupur) asphalt; 
urhu (construct uruh) road; qutru (construct qutur, Sanh. tv., 68) smoke ; 
lubsu (construct lubus) and lubuStu or lubultu (construct lubSat) gar- 
ment; uznu (construct uzun) ear; zumbu (forzubbu) fy; sumbu (for 
subbu, subu) finger; uzzu, might; pulhu and puluhtu, fear; uduntu 
(II. R. 48, 35 f.) for udumtu (construct udmat) blood; butnu (construct 
butun) pistacta; uklu (construct ukul) and ukultu (construct uklat) food ; 
gullatu, district; kullatu, totality (from kaldlu, shaphel Suklulu, imper- 
fect uSak1il, imperative Suklil, to se cf. Chaldee Iu, ass. SOOMWN 


Assyrian IStaphal imperfect uStaklil); uggatu.? anger; mutu,® husband ; 

1 Also yo in the biblical proper names a and : wed MN seems to have the same 
meaning. The Assyrian transcription of these names is Abi-milki, Ahi-milki, not Abi- 
malki and Ahi-malki! 

2Cf. 17. R. 20, 37 d; ITV. R. 10,2 and 49 a; 12,38 ete. Uggatu comes from the stem agagu to 
burn, to glow (used only of anger, as the Hebr. FWP) IT. RK. 36, 31 g; oh R. 28, 16 b; impf. egug 
2p. tagug. tagugi ASKT. 123, Obv. 21, agug: plur. egugu IV. R. 55,17 b, fem. eguga, 
2p. tagugu, taguga, 1p. nigug; infinitive Niphal nangugu—n poche II. R. 36, 32 g (ef. 
ASKT. 76,2 and 10); adjectivum verbale aggu (adverbium aggis) angry. Cf. Guyard § 48; 
ASKT. 177, No. 43. Delitzsch (Assyr. Lesestuecke, p. 31) considers aggu a Sumerian loan-word, 
Schrader, KAT. 373 combines the stem with Hebr. 339, 73n. Agagu, however, is evidently 
the Arabic ajja (or agga) to burn, to fame, impf. ya’ujju, infinitive ajij. Cf. libbatu 
anger in libbati signinagia he was filled with fury (= 82N *Sonn Dan. iii., 19) Deluge IV. 8 (see 
my commentary, KAT. 78, and my glossary to the Deluge, KAT. 507, s. v. 3x), prop. he was filled 
with lames ibbatu = lihbatu; ef. 739 = 73 Exod. iii., 2). Also NON, NIM anger (Hebr. 
mn, construct JV3T)) comes from the stem om (cf. Arabic wahima) to get warm, to become 
inflamed, excited, then espec. to ruf. The construct of Syriac NIVSM anger (whence the denom- 
inative Ithpael ND MAN to get angry) N'DN is based on the analogy of the stems }°“y like Diy 
(absolute Nov) sleep from jw (Arabic wasina). Cf. Noeldeke, Syrische Grammatik, § 105. 


3 Cf. Ethiopic met (plur. amtat) maritus, vir, Hebr. D°7D. The word is like sumu nance, 
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ispuk, he poured out; ikSrup, he burned; ekul (= yekul, imperative akul) 
he ate; ikqul, he weighed ; irhus, he trusted ; issur (from nasaru, imperative 
usur, for nusur) he protected; iSSuk, he bit; imdud, he measured. 

Cf. Hebrew DN (Aramaic NON, Arabic umm) ; DY ( (Aramaic Dy); );} 755 
(Aramaic N55); MAN (Aramaic NOW); Ww Gen. XIX., 28; Ps. CXIX., 
83 (Aramaic NOP) ; wyao ; TIN ( (Aramaic NIT; | Syriac NIW) ; 1st | (Ara- 
maic N33) ; YIse | saoenil NYO) Hy ( (with suffix ny, ‘Aramaic NID); 
D7. akin to DTN. to be red (Aramaic NOW. Punic DIN; blood) : DIDS. Gen. 
XLII. 11 (Aramaic, with partial assimilation of the final } to the initial 5,2 
NDD3. Arabic butm); SDN, feminine TION 93; feminine 19993; 55 (for 
kull): DU"; 7; SN» | dissimilation for S5N, Aramaic SDN’); IpPer; 
Aramaic yr ( (ef. mY WM 4, Dan. m1, 28) ; “Wy? and “3; ye" 
and ye" (Aramaic, with transposition, nay and (\5") ; T°. 


a) damu, blood; tabu (feminine tabtu, construct tabat, plural tabdti, 
feminine tabati) good; maru, child (plural mare, feminine martu, construct 
marat, plural marati, daughter; kalu, totality; babu, gate; ra8u, head; 14, 
not; mAtu (plural matati) country (= Akkadian mada); dadu, beloved ; naru 
(=*nahru, plural narati) river; Sdru (=*Sa‘aru, plural Sdre) wind; qatu 
(plural qata or qate) hand; pddu side; panu, face; harranu (plural 
harranati, voud; lidanu (from alaédu = 1?) child; wummanu (plural 
ummanati) people, army; liSdinu (plural 1184 nati) dia ; kisadu (plural 
kisadati) neck; timali, yesterday; ti’Amtu (with partial assimilation of the 
feminine (} to the preceding %, tiamdu) or tamtu, tamdu (plural tamati) 
sea; ikatu, fire; bura&u, cypress; quradu, warrior ; buanu, ulcer; buhaélu, 
male; husdhu, famine; turadhu, steinbock; su ibe, garment ; mahazu (plu- 
ral mahazani) e/ty; manahtu, resting place; ASipu, enchanter; siidu, 
hunter; danu, judge; Sarrani, kings; Sarrdti, queens; babani or babati, 
gates; b&u, to enter; nahu, to rest; tadrtu (construct tarat, from taru, 
imperfect itir, present itar) return; Namtaru, a demon. 

Ct. Hebrew 07; 330 (Aramaic 30); et 9953 Aramaic NIS+ ( (Arabic 
a bi- .cemmemennel noun of the shortest formation; the stem is not 7, nor, in spite of the Ethi- 
opic plural amtat, A (cf. Noeldeke, Mandaeische Grammatik, p. 95). 

1 Ethiopic sem (= sum or sim) plur. asmat, which is evidently based on the analogy of 
amtat, plur. to met husband. 


2 Cf. Arabic ibham (plural abahim and abahim) thumb, = Hebrew j3, Assyrian, with 
transposition, ubanu = hubanu. ; 

3From the stem bb; Jer, xxxiii., 8, "AD: bjp. Cf. also the Western Syriac bye-form of 
b>: bo, Noeldeke, Syrische Grammatik, Pp. 32. The stem of Assyrian kalu, totality, cannot 
be 655 (Schrader, KAT. 558 s. v.) nor mm (Lyon, Sargon 87). Kalu, totality, is =*kawalu 
just as Aramaic bp voice (also Ethiopic qal, plur. qalat)= *qawalu and tabu, good = 
*tayabu. Cf. also Noeldeke, Syr. Gram. § 98, B; Stade, Hebr. Gram. § 201, ce. 

4For i353 in } ie N33 Zach. ii., 12 see Fleischer’s remarks in Levy’s Chald. Woerterbuch ueber 


die Targumim, ws I. p. 419, col. b. Bab, entrance, gate, is of course akin to &)53 (Assyrian ba’u, 
Ethiopic bawi’, Perf. b o’a to enter. 
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bab, plural abwab); WN, plural DUN for DUNT ( Aramaic NUN! 
modern Arabic ras); X (Aramaic N9. also Arabic 14); Aramaic Nm city, 
village; I}; “"WI2* (plur F779) ; Wey, Isa. XXVIII., 2; Tayy, Job 1X., 17; 
Nah. 1., 3, and “YD. TVD; big kine ame ensicie 0°35; sn for nn, * Kappa (which 
does not mean parched) ; iT, ny; OY: Ter? (1 ipterel M37? Aramaic pero); 
Ethiopic késad (plur. ké sidat): 5 AN Aram. ON ; DIN (plur. FYOA): 
WN (Aramaic NWN, Dan. vi, 11, or NwN, feminine NS WN, NAW, Syriac 
NOW, Sever ; Ethiopie ésat or ae éssat, fire) ; vey | Aramaic NIN, 
NOD); .-++3 PYM, Ps. cvi1., 30 (Aramaic NPM, ef. Nildeke, Syrische Gram- 
matik, % 70, g), MI)j%>. feminine MMI; D’Du’s $ (Aramaic POUR: Syriac 
NDIWN): WY, Jer. Xvi, 16; PF; ND: m3; “7h. 

i) Si, she; ki or (with the emphatic ma) ki-ma, /ike; pi (genitive and 


construct state of pi) mouth, pi’a, my mouth; itti’a or itti,>® with me; atti, thou 





(feminine); niru (from naru = nararu,§ to bind) yoke (cf. Svyév from Letyreue; 
jugum and jungo); dinu, judgment, from danu (=*day4nu, imperative din, 
imperfect idinu, present idinu =*yadayanu) he judged; piru, elephant 
(plural pirati); mitu *nawitu) dead ; Sibu (feminine Sibtu) gray-haired 


old man, elder (abstract noun Sibatu, old age, eldership); biSu (= biisu) evil; 
nihu (feminine nihtu, construct nihat) guéet (=*nawihu from nahu, imper- 
fect inih = Hebrew Pq}), to rest); diku (feminine diktu’) Ailled (from daku, 
imperfect idaik); Simu. price , feminine Simtu (construct Simat, plural Simati) 


Sate (from Simu=*Saydmu, imperfect iSimu, to establish, to determine, to fix, 
1 Also in Assyrian the usual form is resu, not rasu. The latter is to be met with e. g. Sen- 
nacherib V.56: apira rasu'a I covered my head instead of epira resu’a. The Assyrian eperu 
to cover corresponds to the Arabic ghafara; ef Guyard, Notes de Lexicographie Assyrienne, 
Paris, 1883, § 7. The Impf. Piel of eperuis uppir = u’appir =yughappir; the Ifte‘al, 
itepra or itepira=etepir, etapir, yetapir, yatapir, ya’tapir. Cf. Haupt, Nimrod- 
epos, 42, 5. 
2 Cf. Noeldeke, Neusyr. Gram. p. 92, n. 1; Mandaeische Gram, p. 99; Syr. Gram. p. 50, 2. 
naru, river; saru, wind = nahru, sa‘aru; ef. the modern Syriac nara, 


3 For the Assyr. 
yoke; 


river and sara (NI}"D) hair, Noeldeke Neusyr. Gram. p. 86. Observe naru, river; niru, 


nuru, light; neru, rjpoc: saru, wind: siru, flesh; suru, bull; seru, morning = Hebrew 


Wid, Aram. xv). NWI: Hebr. VY, WY, Ww, Wy. 

4 The stem of yw 7) is not 1, but wy; the stem of the Aramwan jw? is vw. Both are 
akin tot wind, Pye eet in lasu (ASKT. 11, 75 7" 214, sg Arabic lahisa to lick. For the meaning 
of the Hebrew wry cf. IL. R. 32, 59 a. b.; V. R. 12, No. 4,41. For wn = vw? ef. Lagarde, 
Materialien zur Kritik und Geschichte des ae uc os pring 1867, IT., p. 4, 19, where the Hebrew 
faborn | 95-3’ fans OOK MI «is rendered by Arabic wa-ruh(u) allah(i) turif fiw ‘ala 
w aj h(i) al-ema’(i); also Voyages d’ [bn Batoutah, ed. Defremery & Sanguinetti, Tome IV. (Paris, 
1858), p. 16, 8: wa-kana faugaha ta@irun yurafrifu bi-janahaihi, cf. also Aramaic 
O79 to run = Siew yY30; M3 to be ashamed = WI3: NW) light 53 (from 493); 9713 to be able 

= 5: "3's Syriac jis Zion (also Arabic Wy) jvs (from ys to protect, Delitzsch, Gen- 
esis, p. 578, 2); ete., ete. See Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, ed. Muehlau & Volck, Leipzig, 1883, p. 199, 
and Stade’s Hebrew Grammar, § 146. 
5Ittu side is = idtu, fem. of idu (Ethiopie ed) hand, side, Heb. T, Aram. NTR. 
6 Hence nirarually, nirarutu alliance, succor. 
7 Diktu means also military forces, army, e. g., dikt 
soldiers. 


asu ma’atta aduk, I killed many of his 
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to stipulate, ete.); hirtu (construct hirat, plur. hirdti) wife, fem. of *hiru 
(=*hayiru) selected, from haru (= *haydru)! to select (nomen agentis h#iru? 
=*haiyiru, husband), qistu (plural qiSAti) present, gift, from q48u (imperfect 
iqis, Piel uq@is) to present; ziqu, blowing, wind, from z4qu, imperfect iziq, 
present izaq (= *yazayaq) to blow; itibu, he was good (= Arabic yatibu, 
Hebrew 39"); iziru, he was hostile (participle z4'iru,? enemy, adversary, ef. 
ors, Ps. Lrv., 5, ete.; idisu, he crushed (nomen agentis da’iSut = *dayisu); 
igiru (V. R. 4, 50) he revolted (participle gdru,4 enemy, ef. Hebrew a>) and “3, 
stranger, from “V)3); ihiSu (imperative his) he hastened ; igsinu (Deluge III., 49; 
ef. Assyr. Lesestuecke, 80,90; Haupt, ASKT. 89, 25) he smelled; zaqipu, pole, 
from zaqapu, to erect (imperfect izkup); mahiru, price, from maharu fo re- 
ceive (imperfect imhur); bikitu, weeping, from baka (= *bakdyu) to weep, 
imperfect ibki, he wept, present ibaki, imperative biki; maStitu or maltitur 
drink, from Sata to drink (imperf. iSti or ilti, impv. Siti, present i84ti); 
maSqitu, watering place, from Saqu to water (imperfect iSqi, present i84qi, 
impy. Siqi); sabitu, gazelle, ASKT. 71, 13; tanSilu (= *tamS8ilu) likeness, 
like; tarbitu, produce, product, offspring, from *rubb a (=*rubbuy u) imperfect 
urabbi, to make to grow, to bring up; TaSritu or (with assimilation of the a 
to the following 1) TiSritu, Zishri, the seventh month, or the first month of the 
second half of the year, infinitive of Surra (= Surruyu) to begin; tislitu 
(= *tasliyatu) prayer, infinitive to sulla (imperfect usalli, present usall]a) 
to pray; Siru (= *Si'ru) flesh; rimu (= ri’mu) wild bull (plural rim4ni); 
zibu, wolf, (= zibu); hitu(= hittu, hit’u) sin, from hata (= baté’u) to sin, 
imperfect ihti; silu (plural silani) ri) (= sillu, sil’u). 


1 Cf. Ethiopicharaya or harya, selegit, part. pass.heruy, fem. herit (=hereyt,heruyt, 
heruy t) selectus, akin to her, fem. hert egregius, prestans, bonus (plur. heran, fem. herat)= 
Arabic hair and haiyir (= hayir) bonus, from hara, impf. yahiru eleyit, selegit. Cf. also 
Hebr. \113, which seems to go back to a bi-consonantal root 4M. 

2 Besides ha’iru, we find also hamiru or haviru (not hawiru!)e.g., Haupt, Nimrodepos 
xlii.,7-9: alka-ma Izdubar luha’ir atta,inbika asi qasu qisa-ma (Gesenius$131,4,a) atta 
lu muti-ma anaku lu assatka—Come, Izdubar, be my husband, give me thy love (inbu = ibbu 
=hibbu), thou shalt be my husband and I thy wife. Here Fragment No. 14 of my edition (p.30) has, 
instead of hair, the form ha-me-ir (as in IV. R. 27, 2 a) i.e., ha mir (Delitzsch in Lotz’s Tiglath- 
pileser, p. 141) or (with e, on account of the following r, as in umdassera, they were deserted, 
ustesera, I directed, uma’era, I sent, ete.) hamer,haver. Cf. alsoha-mer, Descent of Ishtar, 
42, b, and my remarks in Schrader’s KAT. 66, note 3. 

3 The stems of za’iru and da’isu are VJ, WI, not INT, WNT (Lotz). Cf. Schrader, KAT. 
550, note. 

+Garu and giru, IT. R.48, 41and 42h (Lotz, 108, 45)are =*garayu, girayu. Cf. mahru (fem. 
mahritu) first = mahrayu (from mahru, front, like ‘DTP: from DT), daru, eternal (fem- 
daritu) (= dahrayu) from daru (plur. darati) eternity, restu (Lotz, 92; Schrader, KAT. 607) 
chief, principal, ete. (= restayu) from restu, fem. of resu, head (Istar resti ilani is Istar 
the princess of the gods) sulumu treaty of peace, V. R. 1, 124 = sulumayu, from pido, pow 


peace, ete., ete. 


5 Cf. Dillmann, Ueber das Kalenderwesen der Israeliten vor dem habylonischen Exil, Monats- 


berichte of the Berlin Academy, Oct. 27, 1881. 
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Cf. Hebrew NT; 5. 195; M5, construct inl — {FAIN, FIN; Aramaic 
NT, Arabic nir (ef. Hebrew mip} p29 (V3, Jer. 1v., 3, Hos. x., 12; also)\3%3 
Dns jugum textoris, lictatorium, Aramaic ND, Arabic naul and minw4l) 
Pt; Aramaic ND, Arabic fil (sinnu-’!-fili, sinn-el-fil, ivory, Chaldee pos sw 
= D7 tg Assyrian Sinni piri or Sin piri, Akkadian ka-amsi, cf. also 
Hebrew DSA): Aramaic NID (Hebrew FAt3): Dv, feminine FID (Ara- 
maic ND, feminine NID senex, ‘Arabic Saib senectus); Aramaic NUD ( fem- 
inine nin VND c . Doys N, Ez. 1v., 12); Aramaic NIN); Hebrew -—. "Joa 
ND, m7. to crush, ete.; Aramaic NOD positus, constitutus, feminine ay tg 
(Hebrew Div’) ; eattincciows Aramaic NP: iece cemaee ; wan (but Deut. xxv. 
4., wend iv’ ponn-xd) eee ; UF, Ps. xc., 10; Ethiopic sénawa odorem 
exhalavit, asénawa aaa est, sén a odor Piatti Aramaic NO crux, 
passive participle from ot to raise up (2), Ez. vi., 11); Hebrew ND ; P33, 
Gen. L., 4; mK wr (Aram. NM wr); ye May, ¢ Cant. 1v.,5; vil, 4 (Ara- 
maic NIVID, Acts 1X., 36, TaSv94, i ., Aopxac) ; Arabic tamthil, infinitive Piel 
from mathala = Hebrew Sui: An Pv VW (ef. "3 mav-95 
1 Sam. 11., 33) réxoc, fenus ; =wh = nw infinitive of a |g initium fecit 
(YY, Ez. v., 2); Aramaic NOY, Arabic salat (infinitive of sall4—wa-la 
yuqalu salla tasliyatan); NY ; ON, Job xxxix., 9 9), plural Ps. 
XXII, 22 O99 (Aramaic ND"); SN? (Aramaic NIN), NOM (= hitt), ), YO 
(Chaldee plural Pyoy, Dan. vuu., 5; Syriac NYON, Arabic dila‘un, dil‘un. 


a) $a,he; ma (plural me or mami) water; 8am, heaven (plural Same or 
Sammi); pd (genitive pi, accusative pA) mouth (plural panu, pani, face, plur. 
plur. panati or panatu); ntiru, ight; nainu, fish; tibu,! goodness; siqu, 
street; SGmu, garlic; dairu (plural dair4ni) circle, wall, castle; Kisu, Ethio- 
pia; Kitu, Kutha; Ulalu, Elul, the sixth month; ataidu, he-goat; Sararu, 
splendor; abibu,? deluge (plural ababani); taidu (plural tide or tadati) 
road ; baru (= bu’ru, also feminine birtu®) pit; mairu (= muhru) foal, cub, 


ete.; riqu (=ruh iqu, Ethiopic réhtiq, Amharic riiq) remote (feminine riqtu, 


1 Tubu is also infin. Piel of 30, =*tuyyubu, ef. turu tobring back (= tuwwuru), nuhu 
to calm (=*nuwwuhu), kunu to fasten (=*ku w wunu) ete. See Delitzsch in Lotz’s Tiglathpileser, 
p. 98. 

2 KAT. 66, note 3 [have combined abubu with the Hebrew nomen proprium of the Deluge 
S330, ef. Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte, Giessen, 1883, p. 259, 1. For the initial 7} in Sian instead 
of the Assyrian & cf. })W1) V1) = Assyr. Arahsamna eighth month CYNW+MNY). It might be 
well to note that according to Wetzstein the Syriac Bedouins say mahidh, makil, mamir, 
instead of ahidh, akil, amir, part. of ahadh(a) to take, akal(a) to eat, amar(a) to command 
= Hebr. iN, DN, WON. In the Arabic dialect of Egypt we find instead of ahidh, akil the 
forms wahid, wakil (Spitta, p. 16); ef. Hebr. ITV =" ete., ete. For the name pwr 
cf. also Halevy, Melanges de critique et Whistoire relatifs aux peuples semitiques. Paris, 1883, p. 3, 
note 4. 

3 ASKT. 127, 35, ef. IT. R.9,32h. The well-known stem baru (impf. ibaru) to hunt, to catch 
(inf. Piel bu’uru) may be a denominative verb from this buru pit and mean originally to catch 
in pits. Sadu sa lame (Akkadian nigin) ASKT. 32, 761, on the other hand, is battue, cf. Le- 
normant, ESC. 216. In the texts, however, baru is used especially of fowling and fishing. 
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plural riq4ti, masculine riqdti); kussd, throne (= Akkadian guza); sis, 
horse; Sad @ (plural Sade) mountain,! also east ;? qana (= Akkadian gin, gi) 
reed ; kir& (plural kirAni) park (= Akkadian kar); gina garden (= Akkadian 
gan*); Sand (fem. Sanittu=*S4niyatu) second (plural SAniditi, fem. S4nati); 
rabii (feminine rabitu) great (plural rabaiti, feminine rabati); Elama (= 
*Elamayu) Llamite (feminine Elamitu); ilaitu, divinity; ahituor ahhutu 
(ef. Hebrew DAN, with Daghésh-forte implicitum) brotherhood ; Sarraitu, king- 
dom; beltitu, lordship; abitu, paternity; mardtu, fliation; arditu, serv- 
itude; dannitu, power, from dannu, feminine dannatu (plural danniti, 
feminine dannati) powerful ; indihu (imperative nah) he rested ; idiku (imper- 
ative dik) he killed; imitu (imperative mit) he died; illikini, they came; 
aibilaini, they brought; istini, they came out; erubtini, they entered, ete., ete. 

Cf. Hebrew N37; DD; DY: 1D; "3 (Arabic nar, light, plural niran 
and anwar); Aramaic §89}9 ( (Arabic nin, plural nindn and anw4n; cf. also 
the name of Joshua’s father (13); ; 31D; Pw (Arabic siq); DW (Aramaic 
NOW, Arabic thim, dialect. faa “Wt, circle, Isa. XxIx., 3; YD; FID, 
: Kgs. Xvit., 30; SION, Neh. vi. > WW (Arabic ‘atiid); ....; ....; : 
"13 (= IND, Wa, Assyrian ‘isl ee ; PI; NDS (Aramaic NDTD): DID 
(Aramaie NDAD); aoee ; TIP (Aramaic NI); Arabic qanat); 1D; 12: UY, 


feminine mse | (Arabic thanin = *thaniyun, feminine sheets atun). 


Of the vowel ¢ I shall treat in a following article. 


tSadu mountain might be identical with Hebrew my field. Cf. Ethiopic dabr (plur. adbar 
plur. plur. adbarat) mons, regio montana and Aram. 813"3 campus (Hebr. 935, 31). cf. 
Halevy, Melanges, ete. p. 43. 

2 In the Talmud (Gittin 31 b): aw east-wind. South-wind is sutu = xn (Yebamoth 72 a; 
Shabbath 116 b; Erubin 65a; north-wind iltanu (for istanu) =N)AD'N; west-wind aharrru 


= NTU. Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien, Leipzig, 1874, p. 140. 


3 For ginu = gan and kiru = kar ef. kitu = kat, gad linen II. R. 44,7 g¢. h. Also Arabic 
kattan linen (Aram. NIA, ef. Hebr. nnd Tov) as well as qutun cotton may come from 
this Akkadian gad, kat. ‘The d in Ethiopic kedan (plur. kedanat) tunica is owing to a par- 
tial assimilation to the following n; cf. Assyr. nadanu to give = }3- Ethiopic kadana to 
cover is = Assyrian katamu, ef. Mandaic abu (Syriac NW) = = Assyrian salamtu corpse. 








ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By FRANCIS Brown, Pu. D., 


Professor in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 


Bezold and Hommel’s Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschung, contains, in the 
number for April, 1884, an article by R. Dvorak, which is of great importance for 
Semitic lexicography. It is entitled ‘‘ Ueber tin aru des Assyrisch-babylonischen 
und die entsprechenden Formen der tibrigen semitischen Sprachen.”? No more bril- 
liant philological article has recently appeared; and if the new periodical which 
contains it can assure us of many such contributions, it will become indispensable 
to every student of ancient language. The author of this article begins by 
showing the occurrence of the word (Hebrew “\Q3jM, oven, furnace, Aramaic 
VIF). N VIF, Syriac jic32, Arabic tanniir, Assyrian tindru) in the Semitic 
languages. He then gives a summary of the attempts to explain its form, e. g., 
some Arab grammarians making it a taf‘d] form from n tir, others—and the larger 
number—a derivative from tnr, and, in the absence of that root in Arabic, a 
foreign word, Gavaliki specifying the Persian language as its source. The deri- 
vation from "3 has been advocated by modern Semitists, as well as the com- 
position of 3) (MIA, etc.). The latter theory hardly needs discussion; the 
former is opposed by the author, on the ground that the taf‘d] formation gives 
abstracts, and that these are, accordingly, feminine, or plural,—neither of which 
suits tanndr. The presence of the word, in the form tinidiru, on a cuneiform 
tablet of A&Surbanipal’s time, does not indicate, according to Dvorak, that it 
belongs to the older elements of Semitic language, since A’urbanipal lived in the 
seventh century Bb. C., and we are not at liberty to infer that the word is older 
than the document in which we actually find it. Hence the Hebrew "39, 


occurring in [saiah and the Jahvist narrator of Genesis, must be considered older 
than tin dru, and cannot be, according to the theory of Assyriologists, borrowed 
from the Assyrians. After examining the shades of meaning of the word in the 
Semitic languages, the author calls attention to the tantira of the Zend, the 
tantr of the Pehlevi, the tonir of the Armenian, etc., (having the same 
meaning with "9}3/4), and endeavors to show that the Zend form is the original, 


whence the word passed to the Semitic peoples (the Aramaic exhibiting the 
earliest Semitic form), and thence back again to the modern Persian, where it is 
also found. He would assign it to the root tan, = extend, expand, and explain 
“oven,” “furnace” from that root, by the hollow, extended (distended) form of 
the fire-pot. 

It will be seen that this discussion is of far-reaching significance. The theory 
brings back, in a new and striking form, that dependence of the Semitic on the 
Indo-Germanic—more specifically, on the Persian—language and people, which 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has been thought to disprove. 
The author has certainly exposed, with great clearness, the difficulties attending 
the current explanations of the form "3/4, and produced a model of suggestive, 
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well grounded philological discussion. We pass over some detailed questions, 
which need still more elucidation, to notice one or two general features of the 
subject that seem to have been inadequately considered by the writer. (a) It is 
wrong to claim that tindru, found in Agurbanipal’s time, may not be considered 
older than that date. Words do not suddenly appear in a literary language, 
developing according to natural laws, without previous existence in the spoken 
language. Least of all is it so in a written language where the changes are as 
slow as in the literary Assyrian. It is one thing to argue that a document is late, 
because it contains words not found in old documents, and another thing to 
argue that words are new, because they occur only in a late document. (b) The 
author does not hold to his own principle; for he ean maintain his argument for 
the priority of the Zend tan@dra only by saying that this word ‘“‘ mit grosser 
Wahrscheinlichkeit alter ist als seine schriftliche Fixirung im Avesta” (p. 150). 
(c) As to the time and mode of the borrowing, the author ventures no hypothesis, 
though holding that the Aramaic is the earliest Semitic form. Now, we indeed 
know very little of the movements of the Aramzans, and it is possible, of course, 
that they, somewhere and sometime, came into contact with Persians, and got 
from them the name of the fire-pot. But, from all we now know of the ancient 
Persians, and their position in Asia before the sixth century B. C., such a contact 
is not likely. The likelihood is diminished, when we remember that the borrow- 
ing of the name would strongly hint at the borrowing of the article also, and all 
the indications are opposed to the theory that the Assyrians were indebted either 
to the Persians or to the Arameeans for the arts and appliances of their civilization. 

While, then, Dvorak is to be heartily thanked for his most suggestive examin- 
ation, it must not be forgotten that these general considerations have their part to 
play in the final settlement of the questions as to tindru, and as to early Indo- 
Germanic influence on Semitic language. 


In the new Calwer Bibellexicon, just completed, there are many contributions 
from Friedrich Delitzsch. His articles contain a number of new etymologies of 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names. There is a decided tendency to regard 
the verbal element in these names as Imperative, wherever this is possible. In 
the case of Sargon, indeed, Delitzsch gives the choice between ‘‘ He (God) has 
established the king,” and ‘‘ The king is true” (righteous or just), with ‘‘ Righteous 
king” as a third possibility. But Sennacherib (Sin-ahi-érb4) he renders ‘O Sin 
(the Moon-god) multiply brothers ;” Sanballat (Sin-bal]it) ‘‘ Sin, bestow (or sup- 
port) life ;”? Shalmaneser (Salm4nu-uSSir), “ Shalman, guide aright” (or “let 
it succeed ”)—this is not wholly new,—etc. Nebuchadnezzar (Nab é-kud ir?- 
uzur, so Del.) is translated ‘‘ Nebo, protect my territory” (‘‘ Nebo, schirme mein 
Gebiet!” ef. Hilprecht, Freibrief Nebukad. I.). This translation has never been 
publicly explained and justified, so far as we are aware. 

It may be added, in this connection, that the difficulty which Delitzsch, in an 
earlier part of the same lexicon (art. ‘‘Asnaphar’’), feels in identifying ASurbani- 
pal with the Kineladanos of Ptolemy is obviated by Schrader’s present theory, that 
Kineladan was a specifically Babylonian name for Agurbanipal, and not at all a 
corruption or modification of the latter. (E. Schrader, Kineladan und Asurban- 
ipal, Zeitschr. f. Keilschriftforschung, July, 1884.) 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
By JoHN P. PETERS, PH. D., 


Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia. 


On page 25 of Babylonian Life and History Mr. Budge says: ‘‘ It has been 
recently shown that the correct reading of the cuneiform sign for Akkad is Uru, 
and I think that there is no doubt that this is the Ur from which Abraham came.”’ 
This situation of Ur of the Chaldees would agree better with Prof. Delitzsch’s 
theory of the origin of the Chaldees than the received location at Mugheir. 


In the last number of HeBrA1cA I pointed out certain difficulties concerning 
the date of Nebuchadnezzar I. There are some peculiarities in the large inscrip- 
tion of that monarch which I do not remember to have seen mentioned. Col. 1., 
10, he is spoken of as ka-Sid mat A-har-ri-i ‘‘ subduer of the West-land,” i. e. 
Pheenicia. Did the Babylonians in the twelfth century actually penetrate to the 
Mediterranean? Again, in this inscription he is nowhere called by the proper 
title of a king of Babylon. In Col. 1.,2, Hilprecht reads, it is true, malku Babili 
(the regular title, on the other hand, should be Sar Babili) but Pinches and 
Budge agree in reading the same si-it Tin-tir-ki (BaAbili), i. e., “‘ offspring of 
Babylon.”? Neither does Babylon play otherwise an important part in the inscrip- 
tion. Col. 11., 3, it is mentioned along with Nipur as free from conscription, and 
Col. 11., 18, the governor of Babylon appears in the list of witnesses. Col. 1., 3, 
Nebuchadnezzar is called sakkanakku Eridi, “ governor of Eridu,”’ and Col. 
it., 24, among the witnesses, we find Nabd-ku-dur-ri-usur amélu ézzu mat 
Namar, “ Nebuchadnezzar prince of the land of Namar.’” This inscription 
seems to have settled, as Hilprecht points out, that the name which some Assyri- 
ologists were inclined to read Zimri, with reference to *\{f in Jer. XXv., 25, is 
in fact Namar. This country or district lies in the north-eastern part of Baby- 
lonia. 


Among the archives which Mr. Hormuzd Rassam discovered in KSarra, the 
temple of the Sun at Sepharvaim, a document of Nebuchadnezzar II. was missing. 
In his account of the very thorough search after ancient archives which he caused 
to be made by his army, as also a restoration of the temple, Nabonidus mentions 
Nebuchadnezzar II. as having been active in a similar manner. Now while Mr. 
Rassam found an inscription of Nabi-bal-iddina, and also documents of Nabopo- 
lassar, no inscription of Nebuchadnezzar II. seems to have come to hand. Within 
a short time the Metropolitan Museum of New York has obtained possession of 
what appears to be the missing document. It is a clay barrel-cylinder, eight or 
ten inches in length, perforated, about four inches in diameter at its middle point, 
and tapering to a diameter of approximately one and a half inches at the extrem- 
ities (unfortunately I have mislaid my note of the exact measurement of the 
cylinder and have no cast by me). This was found at Aboo-Habbah (Sippara, 
Sepharvaim), and is an account of the restoration of EXarra, the temple of the 
Sun, in Sippara. The script is archaic, the characters being strikingly similar to 
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those in the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar I. as copied by Hilprecht. There are 
three columns, of which the first contains twenty-seven, the second forty-two, 
and the third thirty lines. As one line in the second column is double, the actual 
number of lines is a hundred. Almost, if not quite, every line in the inscription 
an be read entire or supplied satisfactorily from parallel lines in other places. 
The first sixteen lines contain the titles, beginning (1) Nabd@-k u-dur-ru-u-su-ur 
(2) Sar mi-Sa-ri-im (king of righteousness) and ending 


(12) za-ni-in E-sagili............. (restorer of Esagili) 
(ey Ps co kc se ccpesve cases (and Ezida) 

(14) maru ki-i-num............... (true son) 

(15) Sa Nabid-pal-u-su-ur......... (of Nabopolassar) 


(16) Sar Ka-dingir-ra-ki a-na-ku (King of Babylon am I). 

It then proceeds to state how. by the orders of ‘*‘ Marduk, the great lord who 
has raised me to rule over them,”’ Nebuchadnezzar restored the temple of Samas 
Esarra Which is in the midst of Sippara, which had fallen into decay. This sec- 
tion of the inscription ends at line 67 with the statement: K-Sar-ra Sa ki-ri-ib 
Sippara i-na hi-ta-a-ti u ri-Sa-a-ti lu e-pu-uS “ Esarra, which is in the midst 
of Sippara, on account of sin and transgression had made.” The remainder is an 
invocation and prayer to Sama’, who is, of course. besought to accept favorably 
this work, to bless the king’s deeds, prolong his life, and give him victory over 
his enemies. To the best of my knowledge this is the most important cuneiform 
inscription which has yet reached this country. 


In the Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft I. of the year 
1884, the editor, Prof. B. Stade of Giessen, makes an acute suggestion for the 
emendation of the text of the fourth chapter of Isaiah which certainly deserves 
careful consideration, if not unqualified adoption. ‘Presumably every student 
appreciates certain difficulties in that chapter in its present form. There is no 
proper connection between the Messianic conclusion, 1v., 2-6, and the section 
11., 1—1v., 1, which it closes. The Messianic NIJ OF seems to refer to the 
period described in Iv., 1, rather than to the Messianic epoch. Then, too, verses 
5 and 6 appear to form an anticlimax. Moreover, the construction of verses 4, 5 
and 6 is unintelligible, no proper conclusion existing for the condition expressed 
in the ON of verse 4. Prof. Stade also notices certain doctrinal difficulties of the 
last two verses. He suggests this arrangement: +4, 2, 3a, omitting 3b, 5 and 6. 
The passage would then read: (4) -- When the Lord hath purged the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and cleansed the blood spots of Jerusalem from her midst, 
with a breath of judgment, and with a breath of destruction; (2) In that day the 
growth of Jehovah shall be a beauty and a glory, and the fruit of the land a pride 
and an adornment for the escaped of Israel; (8) And it shall be, the remnant in 
Zion, and the remainder in Jerusalem, Holy shall it be called.*” This makes, 
probably, a far more forcible and logical Messianic conclusion than that offered 
by the present text. It brings the passage into immediate connection with verse 1; 
assigns to NWT DOD its proper Messianic reference without the intervention 
of an ellipsis; and affords an intelligent conclusion to the condition contained in 
DN. Even if we can follow Prof. Stade merely in the transposition of verse 4 to 


a position immediately after verse 1, without subscribing to his proposed omis- 
sions, much will have been done towards the elucidation of the difficulties of this 
important chapter. 
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Il suppose the curious stanza formed by the names of the female luxuries 
mentioned in Isa. 111., 18-23 must have been observed by commentators, but I 
have not been able to find any notice of it: 


DOWIE OD'DLT) DIDDY (1) 
MYAPITN AYMWM Mp3 (2) 
DISA) DMNDA (3) 
DYNO wd NI) OMWPAN (4) 
(7?) NAN Mya0F 6) 
MINDDIM Mayon Misr (6) 
DPIDM OPA DOAAAN (7) 
DTI MD IAN (8) 
Verses 1, 2, 3 and 6, 7. 8 correspond, with an exact reversal of the order of 
masculines and feminines. ‘The strophe and epistrophe, if they may be so called. 
are separated by two verses; 4, containing two masculines separated by a broken 
phrase, and 5, containing a feminine followed by a broken phrase. These two 
verses do not, therefore. correspond to one another after the manner of the 
remainder of the stanza, and I suppose that a feminine plural has been lost from 
the text at the end of verse 5(y. 21). At the beginning of verse 4, DY) 
should read DLT: and similarly in verse 7, BOP) should read DY HP. 
and in verse 8 A\S)’§¥P7 should be put for PH HYPq). and, on the other hand, in 
the seventh verse 0'39937J must be read O99). The analogy of all the 
other words in the last two verses shows that we must point this latter word 
p53) and not '5'93;9, as in the Massoretic text. This involves its transla- 
tion, as in the LXX. apparently, as thin silken tissues, rather than, as in the 
Targum of Jonathan, by mirrors. The former translation also harmonizes better 
with the context. The peculiar character of this stanza raises the question 
whether it was an original composition of Isaiah, or a popular song existing ready 
to his hand. 
This last question forces itself still more strongly upon us, as it seems to me. 
in reference to the lyrical snatch contained in the fifth chapter of Isaiah. I 
believe commentators are reasonably well agreed that Cant. 1., 15 is a fragment 
of a popular vintage song. Is not the same the case with Isa. v.,1,2? Has not 
the prophet used a snatch of some popular vintage song as the text of a scathing 
sermon, in the form of a poetic parable, delivered or published probably at the 
vintage season? This would also account for the apparent play on words in the 
phrase 9 FYVL’. a play which becomes still more apparent when we compare 
yy with the name Fy") given to Solomon, 2 Kgs. xu, 25, It may be said, 
in passing, that if we point. instead of **})"J, *y)"J, the assonance with my. 
required by the verse, is all the more striking. If my suggestion be correct, and 
we have a fragment of a vintage song with a punning allusion to David and his 
psalms, perhaps also to Solomon. the difficulties of commentators regarding the 
interchange of *})"J and *"}'"}°, as also concerning the exact sense of the verse. 
would vanish. (Or is it possible that we have here no vintage song with a pun- 
ning allusion to the great Psalmist, but rather a reference to Ps. LXXxX., which is 
admittedly prior to Isaiah’s time ?) 
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A Question in Hebrew Grammar.—In Miiller’s Hebrew Syntax section 68 
reads thus: ‘‘In Hebrew a peculiar kind of determination is customary, when 
individuals of a class-conception, which of themselves are indeterminate, or even 
a class-conception as a whole, are to be represented as determined by the con- 


tents.” The illustrations are orn 7°) N3") Gen. X1v., 12, 18; INA ND 
1 Sam. Xvit., 34; amin} (023 IPI Gen. XI., 2; and 3/7 ry Gen. 


VK, Ts Apparently Gen. XIv., 12,13 and 1 Sam. xvil., 34 denote individuals of 
a preg ierhooeny and in Gen. XIII., 2 and xVI.,7 the class-conception as a whole 
is to be regarded as determined by the context. Is this the best mode of explain- 
ing these passages? In Green’s Grammar, third edition, and in Nordheimer’s 
Grammar, ith) ¢ 1023 T3j2D3 IND 33 DION), Gen. XIII., 2, is explained 
otherwise, also 1 Sam. vil., 34 in Green. In Gesenius’ (Mitchell’s) Hebrew Gram- 
mar ¢ 108, Rem. 1b, where Gen. XI1l., 2 is mentioned, _ ordinary use of the 
generic article seems implied. In Nordheimer, 2 720, iI. 2, we find the following: 

“The article is also prefixed, by way of atin to nouns not used to 
denote individual objects, but as general terms. It is thus prefixed : 

‘a. To common appellatives, not designating individuals, but employed 
simply as generic terms as applicable to any individual or individuals of the class 
mentioned ; in which case it serves to render prominent the nature and properties 
of the class of objects denoted rather than the objects themselves........ 

**b. To material nouns used emphatically in a general sense.’ 


Under this last head Nordheimer oneal the passage before us, Gen. X1II., 2 
In Green @ 245, 5d, ‘‘ It is said, Gen. x11., 2, that Abram was very rich......... 
since these are viewed as definite and well-known species of property.’’ The 
citation from Nordheimer gives a good definition of the generic use of the article. 
The statement in Green elucidates the application of Nordheimer. It is a more 
natural explanation of the passage than that mentioned in Miiller’s Grammar. 
Perhaps Miiller means the same thing; if he does, his language is infelicitous. 
The article in O37, Gen. Xv1., 7, can be explained by reference to Nordheimer, 
720, II. 2b, just as well as in the preceding passage. The use of the article after 
5 in comparisons is put by many grammarians under the head of generic article. 
The note in Riehm’s edition of Hupfeld on Ps. xvut., 12, translated also at the 
foot of page 33 of Ewald’s Hebrew Syntax, shows that we must regard this use 
of the article as in a strict sense the generic use. The last edition of Gesenius® 
Grammar acquiesces. It remains to be proved that the instances just discussed need 
any different explanation from the generic article as used after 5) comparationis. 

1 Sam. xvur., 84 is thus explained in Green 245, 5d: ‘In ‘speaking of the 
invasion of his father’s flocks. David says NT, the lion, and 3); the bear, 
34, because he thinks of these as ae enemies to be expected 
under the circumstances.” This is in accord with ¢ 245, 3, the article is used to 
particularize an object spoken of ‘‘ when it is obviously suggested by the circum- 
stances.” Nordheimer, 2 720, II. 1, states the same usage as follows: ‘‘ In Hebrew 


came, 1 Sam. XVII, 


an article is frequently prefixed to a noun which, although not otherwise directly 








Jigs. 
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specified, is definite in the writer’s mind, and which, owing to the context, or to 
a general knowledge of existing usages and circumstances, is also rendered defi- 
nite by the use of the article to the mind of the reader.” This use of the article is 
not generic, but restrictive. ‘To the writer it seems a more adequate explanation 
for both Gen. xIv., 13 and 1 Sam. xvm., 34. 

It is but just to add that Ewald 2 277a refers to these two passages in such a 
way that we are probably to regard his explanation as‘ that of the generic article. 
Also Nordheimer, in a foot-note under the section quoted above on the generic 
article (720, II. 2a), gives the same explanation of 1 Sam. xvir., 34 that is found 
in Miller. This is, indeed, a peculiar use of the generic article, if there be such 
a use, and may perhaps throw a side-light on the npoyn of Isa. vul.,14. The 
use of the article to restrict or determine the noun as. especially connected with 
the circumstances of the subjet of discourse, particularly as natural, usual, proper, 
necessary, expected, and similar, is a use of the article which is only imperfectly 
recognized. The use is as much rhetorical as syntactical. The syntax of Green, 
and the yet more complete discussion in Nordheimer give a satisfactory statement 
of this use of the article. In Gesenius, Ewald and Miller this use is overlooked. 
Indeed it is a matter of serious regret (to teachers, at least) that a manual, 


otherwise so full and symmetrical as Miiller’s Hebrew Syntax, should be almost 
F. B. DENTO, 


totally silent on the use of the article. 
Bangor. 


Additional Aramaic Words in the New Testament.—In his Grammatik des 
Biblisch-Aramaeischen, Professor Kautzsch gives an excellent list of Aramaic 
words and sentences found in the New Testament (see also HEBRAICA, pp. 103 
sq.). But it seems that the learned author has overlooked a few words. We 
may be permitted to complement his list by the following: 

SAPPHIRA.—Sazoeipy (Acts V., 1) = NH the beautiful. The corresponding 
masculine name Hu’ was also in use. One Sv’ is mentioned in Talm. Moéd 


qaton, fol. 11, a. 
BETHPHAGE.—B7V¢ay7 (Matt. Xx1., 17, and elsewhere) = 938 JAS) house of 
So Winer, Kitto, Delitzsch, and others. Bethphage, a place very near to 
Jerusalem, is also often mentioned in the Jewish literature of the first centuries 
of the common era. The name. however, is as often spelled 99N5 P'S as 995 fA9. 
See P‘sahim 63, b; Babha M'tzi‘a 90, a; Sifré Num. sec. 191; Tosiphta P*sahim 
chap. Vitl., and many other passages. But why shall we translate Bethphage by 
house of figs? %38 means unripe figs or unripe grapes. If we adopt 99X45 as the 
correct spelling, we must give up that translation altogether, and another one 
must be looked for. Was perhaps Benjamin Musaphia on the right track when 
he (in his Additamenta to the “Arukh s. v. 9385 [A'3) explained NH to be 
derived from the Greek @a)¢/v to eat? 
BETHANY.—Brydavia (Matt. XX1., 17, and elsewhere). Was perhaps the Pales- 
tinian Aramaic original of this name = NUP FAD, house of poverty? A place by 
that name, it is true, is nowhere mentioned in the literature of the Jews; but this 


may be accidental. And the rendering of the name in the Greek gospels makes it 


plausible that the original Aramaic name was that given above. It was a fanciful 
guess of Lightfoot to identify the Bethany of the New Testament with 9}}7 (A’5. 
a place mentioned several times in the Jewish literature of the first Christian 
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centuries, as, for instance, in P*sahim 53, a; Hullin 53, a; Babha Metzia 88, a (in 
which latter place the name is spelled }5°F 9), etc., and to translate that name 
by house of dates. Winer (in his Bibl. Realwérterbuch s. v.), Kitto (Cyclop. of Bibl. 
Knowl. s. v.), Neubauer (La Geographie du Talmud p. 150), and others, have 
adopted the guess of Lightfoot as correct. So also did Delitzsch; for, in his 
Hebrew translation of the New Testament, he constantly renders Bethany by 


27 VS. 
alent to Bethany. 
close neighborhood to Jeru 


would have been transliterated differently, and would not appear as ‘‘ Bethania.’ 


salem, is not so very certain. 


But one must hesitate to consider the talmudical Beth-hiné as equiv- 
In the first place, the exact location of Beth-hiné, though in 


Secondly, 9977 FS 


. 


As to the meaning of 99} A house of dates, it must be remarked that the tal- 
mudical 959J, a shortened form of 9}, means not dates in general, but only 


unripe dates. 


The Religion of the Kassites.—This chapter (111.), closely related to 


] 





3. FELSENTHAL. 
Chicago. 
that on 


the Language of the Kassites. will discuss somewhat more fully than it does the 
first sixteen lines of Rassam’s Kassite-Semitic glossary, which are as follows : 





‘ wanting 

2. [ ] | [ilu] [ 
8. 8i- PANE Py ore oig bm ee AU eld ak ese **Moon-god”’ 
4, Sa- ah | ilu Samai............ Jeetes see re 
5. Si-ri-ia- Be MRS eS. es ow barooaeaek ‘*‘Sun-god”’ 
6. ub-ri-ia- Oe? Ween MING 5 Sok Noes sexoaeene  Air-god”’ 
7. hu-ud- he | UR PO GRS. 56d cosa hoy han cnc --Air-god”’ 
8. ma-rad- De GNU CeO OE ook e odie Keo cataw pees “God Adar” 
9. gi- ee} CER PE os ss hose kk. whew “God Adar” 
10. ‘ga- Pt Ga GAR BOs Sco :d 5 ced cleat a AOasles “Goddess Gula” 

A 
11. ka-mul- A 00 do Fo, an rt ea ....°*Water-god”’ 
12. $a-ga- BO} PUN DOPED. sows seas *‘Lion-god”’ 

és Ger 

13. Sti-ga-mu- na! ilu Nérgal ilu Nusku........ afte 
id. : RUE} GE IGOR AL 65 556 :3io 004 aha oe ves. 8 “‘Lion-god”’ 
15. Su-gur 1 Un AGU CRN Vat <a a ne ee ee “God Merodach...” 
16. mi-ri-zi- [ARR | LG 428 9, a ea pe Se “Goddess Beltis” 


The glossary begins with the names of twelve Kassite divinities, of which the 
first two are yet wanting. That the national god of the Kassites stood in the first 
line is to be accepted as certain, and that this god probably bore the name KaSisu 
was already shown on page 29.1 If these were the twelve highest divinities of the 
Kassites, the goddess Stiimali’a, Simali'a, the goddess of the snow-peaks, 
may have followed in the second line. as she is expressly mentioned as a chief 
divinity of the land Namar, and, further, also appears in very close connection 
with the great god of the Kassites, Sukamuna. Generally speaking, this 
Kassite divinity-list is not exhaustive. Sihu, as one of the names of Merodach, 
is wanting; also HardaS and Bugas, if these, as is most natural, represent 
names of gods; and, finally, Harbé, the name of Bel, as well as Dunias, if 
the last is not only a sort of by-name of one of the twelve great gods. 

The order of succession, Moon-god, Sun-god, Air-god (lines 3-7), is the usual 
one in the Assyrian texts. Vid. Tig. I., 5-10, ete. 


'Ayvod Kassu is attested by the name of a king of the Semitic-Kassite period mentioued on 
p. 15, Rem., viz.m ilu Kas-su-u-nadin-ahu. If Kassu was the national-god of the people 
of Kassu, we have a similar concurrence of the name of a people and god as in the case of 
Assur, Asur, and, perhaps, Susan, Susinak. 


. 
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By the Kassites the god Adar was called MaraddaS (line 8) or Gidar (line 
9). As regards the nature of the Bab.-Assyr. god Adar, there is still great obscu- 
rity, although the cuneiform literature has long since given us the right clue. 
The god Adar, which, with its two oft-occurring ideographs Bar and Nin-ib. 
is preferably designated as the ** Decider” (Entscheider) or ‘‘ Lord of decision”? is 
the god of the all-consuming and scortching South- or Noonday-sun; in reality, 
the same divinity as the Sun-god, however, only when viewed from its exclusively 
destructive side, as the destroying, devastating Sun-flames. Also the Fire-god 
Nusku, who is preferably named m4lik milki ilani rabaté, “the one who 
has the power of decision among the great gods” and is also expressly attested as 
the god of the South- or Noonday-sun, is in reality one with the god Adar.! That 
Saturn, Bab. Kaivanu. is directly dedicated to the god Adar, is easily intelligi- 
ble. Adar, Gibil (the Fire-god), Nusku, Malik-Moloch are, in reality, the same 
divinity; and the fact that the inhabitants of the Sun-city. Sippar-Sepharwaim, 
burned their children with fire, in honor of Adrammelech, i. e. Adarmalik, *‘ Adar. 
the decider,’ needs no further commentary (2 Kgs. xvu., 31). Finally, it is of 
special interest that our Kassite-Semitic glossary (line 13) proves also the god 
Nérgal as identical with Nusku. This also is easy to be explained. The lion, 
under whose likeness the god Nérgal is worshiped, is the symbol of the destructive 
Sun-flame, and as the fourth month, the hot month Tamimaz, is dedicated to the 
god Adar, so the lion is that sign of the zodiac in which the sun is found in the fifth 
month, which last, through its Sumerian ideograph, is placed in closest connection 
with the fire. Adar (Nusku) and Nérgal otherwise show a number of traits which 
still reveal their original identity. As the Assyrians worshiped their Nérgal,? 
so the Kassites their Sugamuna, chiefly as the god of War and of the Chase. 

After Adar follows, as frequently in the Bab.-Assyr. texts his wife, the god- 
dess Gula, Kassite Hala (line 10). She bears, in the Bab.-Assyr. cuneiform 
texts, the by-names ‘the great mistress,” “the wife of the god of the Noonday- 
sun,” “‘ the mother.” ‘‘ the bearer of the black-headed creatures” (i. e. men), ** the 
mistress who awakens the dead,” etc. 

The two signs dir-ia in line 15, which follow the frequently-used ideograph 
for the god Merodach, I do not understand. 

The Babylonian goddess designated in line 16 by the ideograph for béltu. 
** mistress,” who is placed to correspond with the Kassite goddess Mirizir, is at 
once to be understood as the goddess Beltis, i. e. [Star, the evening star. But as 
Beltis (as well as Anunit, the goddess of the morning star) is, in reality, one with 
Istar, the Venus-star, and [Star,on the other hand, is often confounded with 
Nana (Nanai), who originally only personified a special quality of the goddess 
I8tar—perhaps, as a bow-armed huntress—so may the Kassite goddess Mirizir 
confidently be set over against the Babylonian [Star-Nana. It would well 
correspond to this that the records of the gifts of Nebuchadnezzar I., on the one 
hand, make mention of the Moon-god Sin and bélit alu Ak-ka-di, * the mis- 
tress Akkad,” i.e. perhaps [Star-Anunit of Agadé, as divinities of the house 


1 The identity of the Fire-god Gibil and the god Nusku is made clear by the Hymn 1V. R. 
26, No. 3, and is emphatically confirmed by the Table published in my “‘Assyrische Lesestuecke,”’ 
Ist ed. p. 39, under the title ‘‘Goetter und Goetterzahlen.” 


2 For Nergal as the god of war, see Salm. Ob. 11, where he is called sar tambari, * King of 
the Contest or War” and chiefly IIL. RK. 38, No. 1, Obv. 1sq.: for Nergal as also Adar, as god of the 
chase, see, e. g., Tig. VI., 58. 
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Habban ; on the other side, of Simali'a, Raman, Nérgal and ilu Na-na-a, i.e. 
NanA, as divinities of the land Namar. 

The religion of the Kassites, as represented according to our glossary, has, 
perhaps, not remained free from the influence of that of their new home, Babylo- 
nia. However, that the Kassites worshiped the Moon, Sun, Storm, Thunder and 
Lightning, Fire and Water as gods, and that they, in the goddess of the snow- 
covered mountain tops, have originated a goddess peculiar to themselves, is, at 
all events, certain. But whether this worship of a goddess corresponding to the 
Babylonian Gula, or of a god Merodach, is older than their removal into Babylo- 
nia is doubtful. Proper names, at least, as HarbiSihu, i. e. ‘* Lord (Bel) is 
Merodach,” appear to me to be Kassite only in their outer shell, and, as far as 
their meaning is concerned, to have clearly arisen on Babylonian soil.—F'riedrich 
Delitzsch in ‘* Die Sprache der Kossder.” 


A Chaldee Hymn by Israel Nagara. 

(The poet, who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth century, was a native of Damascus and 
died as Rabbiin Gaza. He was very prolific in his productions, Some of them have consider« 
able merit.. It will be noticed that the hymn here following has the poet’s name 98" as an 
acrostic.) 

WIT Dy pay : 
S197 77 NIPD NT aN 

NTIM JWI Ty 

ema? TOTP we 


: tay 
Nv NOY TON pk 
NvID] 9D NTI NUP NTN 7D 
pera 23) ETD PIT 
Nyoe DIT NB ANN 


ropm Tay 7373 | 

PDD ‘pl ND) 22 
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, . mo 
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>EDILORIAL + NOTES.< 


The Institute of Hebrew.—The organization known heretofore as * The 
American Institute of Hebrew,’ will hereafter be called ‘The Institute of 
Hebrew.” This ‘ Institute,” as will appear from the statement made in the Sup- 
plement to this number, includes, as members, thirty-seven professors of Hebrew 
and of related departments. The Schools of the ** Institute” will be The Corres- 
pondence School of Hebrew, and the Summer Schools held at Philadelphia. 
Chicago, at some point in New England, and at Chautauqua. 

It is but reasonable to inquire, What will this organization accomplish ? 

It will eventually raise the standard of scholarship in the Old Testament 
department of the theological seminaries. If only a small proportion of the men 
about to enter the seminary have acquired beforehand a knowledge of Hebrew, a 
great thing will have been accomplished,—provided, of course, this preparation is 
thorough. As the course of study is arranged, it will soon be seen that only those 
who come thus prepared are able to do what they themselves desire to do in this 
department. 

It will not be a iong time until, through the influence of this organization, in- 
struction in Hebrew will be furnished by our better class of colleges. There can 
only be offered two objections to this: the difficulty of securing and defraying the 
expenses of a suitable instructor, and the fact that already the college course 
includes too much. But such objections are by no means insuperable. If there 
is demand for this instruction, the colleges will be compelled to furnish it. It 
will be the work of ** The Institute of Hebrew,” and of those connected with it, to 
demonstrate that the demand exists, and indeed to assist in creating it. Through 
the influence of this organization, there will be aroused a greater interest among 
clergymen in the study of Hebrew and the Old Testament. This interest has 
already been excited in some measure; but what has been done in this direction 
will appear insignificant in the light of what shall be done within five years. 

It can fairly be said, that there are but few organizations in existence which 
have before them a work, so definite, so important, and so assured of success. 


The present number of Hebraica.—<A single number of a journal devoted to 
the interests of Semitic study, with articles, notes and reviews by C. H. Toy. 
FRANZ De irzscH, B. Pick, PAUL HAupt, FRANCIS Brown, J. P. PETERS. 
B. FELSENTHAL, F. DEN1o, IH. P. SMITH, and G. H. SCHODDE, may certainly 
be regarded as a most valuable number. We believe that in America there is 
room for such a journal. Whether those who ought to stand by the undertaking 
will do so, remains, in part, to be seen. The April number will be the fourth and 
last number of the first volume. If encouragement, from the right sources. ot 
the proper kind, and in a reasonable measure, is received, the Managing Editor 
will undertake the issue of Volume II. If he does not receive this encourage- 
ment, he will regard the issue of Volume I. as an experiment. and will not 


repeat it. 
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Professor Haupt’s Series of Articles.—This number contains the first of a 
series of articles by Professor Haupt on Assyrian grammar. In the April number 
he will treat of the e-vowel in Assyrian. In later numbers he will take up in 
order (1) the Changes in the Consonants, (2) the Noun, (3) the Verb. When these 
articles are completed, he will likewise furnish an epitome of Ethiopic grammar. 
All this is written with special reference to the Hebrew, and is designed chiefly 
for those who have a knowledge of Hebrew only. Its purpose will be to interest 
students of Hebrew in the Assyrian and Ethiopic. There is no scholar in this 
country, or indeed in Europe, who is better able to carry out this plan. It is one 
in which, we are assured, all readers of HEBRAICA will be greatly interested. 


Hebrew Texts with Notes. —There is no lack of grammars for the study of 
Hebrew. With each passing year one or more new treatises appear in this line. 
It is quite rare to find a teacher of Hebrew who has not written, or planned to 
write, a grammar. Each generation furnishes its score or more. But why has 
not something been done in the way of editing the text of the various books of 
the Hebrew Bible with grammatical notes, and references to a standard 
grammar? After a few weeks of elementary drill, the student is ‘plunged into 
Deuteronomy, or Isaiah, or the Psalms, with no helps, but those of the most in- 
jurious character, viz., the King James translation and a commentary. He is, in 
this way, educated to rely upon the former, and is seldom able to make an inde- 
pendent translation; while so much of his time is taken up in reading what for 
his purpose is worse than trash, that he fails wholly to obtain any considerable 
familiarity with the Hebrew text. The time which should have been used in the 
close and critical study of the text of a Psalm, for example, is given to the perusal 
of the compilation on that Psalm found in Spurgeon’s ** Treasury of David.” 

Ought we not to have editions of, the more important books of the Bible with 
such notes as are furnished in connection with an edition of Homer, or Horace. 
and perhaps with a vocabulary ? [low much better work. how much more work, 
a class would do in the study of Isaiah, if there existed such a text. 

At a recent gathering of Hebrew professors, this question came up, and much 
interest was manifested in it. It was learned that some such work had been 
thought of, and indeed planned by several. May we not hope that some of our 
energy may be expended in this direction, and that for a time, at least, we may 
be spared the appearance of another Hebrew grammar ? 








>BOOB + NOTICES.< 


PROFESSOR MITCHELL’S HEBREW LESSONS.* 





In noticing a book of this kind, a larger allowance than usual must be made 
for the personal equation. Teachers differ in their capacity and in their methods. 
A book which suits one would be no help at all to another. It is moreover diffi- 
cult to test a text-book thoroughly without use in the class-room, in fact even a 
year’s trial might be insufficient to bring out all its merits. Especially is this the 
case where a new book displaces one long familiar to the teacher. It is possible 
that the book before us would stand this test and so reverse some of the judg- 
ments expressed below. It need hardly be said, therefore, that the present 
reviewer expresses only an opinion formed by careful reading of the book—and it 
will give him great pleasure to be convinced that his opinion is wrong—wherever 
it is unfavorable to the book. 

It is not uniformly unfavorable, however, and such an impression would be a 
mistake. There are features of conspicuous excellence which ought to receive 
due mention. One of these is the handsome dress in which it appears. We have 
rarely seen a Hebrew book. or a school book of any kind, so well printed. The 
binding is tasteful also, and the whole make-up calculated to enhance the reputa- 
tion of the publishers. The printing seems to be correct; we have not read all 
the exercises to be sure, or the vocabulary. In what we have read we have 
noticed but a single instance of error, and that was only the loss of a Holém (p. 
57, line 13)—a kind of accident (the breaking off of a point) almost unavoidable. 

A question ought to be raised just here, however. Ought a lesson book to be 
so handsomely printed? We think not, if (that is to say) the cost of the book is 
increased. The student needs many books. To the large proportion of our theo- 
logical students the cost of text-books is something of a burden. The difference 
between two dollars and one dollar as the price of a grammar would enable the 
student to buy another book, and this other book might well be one extremely 
useful to him. Gesenius’ grammar in the last edition (by Kautzsch) is put at the 
list price of four Marks (a dollar, or rather a little less) and the usual discount 
can be had from this. The -- Vebungsbuch” which goes with it costs 55 cents: 
Strack’s grammar, with exercises, costs 62 cents. I know it will be said there are 
various reasons for this. But surely the discrepancy is too great. One way of 
reducing the size of such a book would be to leave out the Chrestomathy, i. e., the 
Scripture selections and their vocabulary. There is no reason why a class that has 
gone through an elementary grammar should not be put at once into the Bible 
with the lexicon in hand. 

In the plan of the ** Lessons” we notice with approval the giving of a distinct 
chapter to the subject of new syllables. This is one of the points obscure to the 


* HEBREW Lessons: 2 Book for Beginners. By H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., Professor in the 
School of Theology of Boston University. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co., 1854. vi and 164 and 68 
pages. 
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beginner, and the teacher cannot bring it up too often. No more effective way of 
enforcing it could be found than that taken by Dr. Mitchell—giving a separate 
chapter to it with illustrative examples. The same is true of the lesson on the 
orthotone prepositions, and of the one on the so-called verbal particles. In both 
these cases the learner is apt to be confused, and he needs special instruction as 
we find it here given. 

We are also favorably impressed with the plan of giving some unvocalized 
passages - Dr. Mitchell prints the book of Ruth without points. For the more 
advanced student reading without points is a valuable exercise. The unpointed 
sentences in the lessons (beginning on page 140) seem well calculated to lead up 
to the continuous text. 

And now we have some questions to raise on points which strike us less 
favorably. Hebrew teachers may not agree about them—perhaps it would be well 
if they could be discussed by others than ourselves in order to mutual edification. 
First, in regard to the vowel letters. Would it not be well to make the statement 
about ‘Aléph a little different in form from the others? The statement is 

‘The Hebrews originally had no signs to represent vowels ; when, therefore, 
they wished in certain cases to express such sounds, they used some of the con- 
sonants for the purpose. The ambiguity of these letters led to the invention of 
distinct characters. 

‘1. The consonants thus used were, etc. 

**N stood for @ when this vowel (rarely) needed a representative. especially 
in the middle of a word ; sometimes also for other vowels ” (p. 3). 

In the first place, the sentence relating to distinct characters (points) ought to 
be removed to a later paragraph. It is only confusing where it now stands. 

Secondly, it must be very puzzling to the student to read that the same letter 
was used occasionally for one vowel and occasionally for another. Lastly, it 
conveys a mistaken impression to say that the Hebrews ever chose! this letter to 
express these vowel sounds. The cases in which § is used (apparently) as a vowel 
are all cases in which it was at one stage of the language a consonant and sur- 
vived in spelling (as in our own silent letters) after it became quiescent. In 
DANS. for example, we can hardly doubt that we have a form at one time pro- 
nounced: DANS; so DYN was OWN, WN was YIN. In these and nearly 
all such instances the xX was not used as a vowel, but the pronunciation changed 
after the form of the words was fixed. The words are very rare (likeP))YN4) in 
which, by a false analogy, this letter has been introduced as a vowel letter. Opin- 
ions will differ of course as to how much of this should be stated to the beginner. 
Our own observation is that students will have clearer ideas of the whole subject 
if the historic process is laid before them somewhat fully. 

An elementary grammar should be clear. On the whole Professor Mitchell's 
statements are easy to understand. Exceptions are the following : 

‘**In such a case the word represented by the consonants is called k*thibh 
(* written’) while that represented by the vowels, and usually found in the mar- 
gin, is called k*ri (‘read ’)”’. 

The words we have italicised should surely be ‘* whose consonants are usually 
found in the margin,” for just above the word is spoken of as represented by con- 


1 Dr. Mitchell does not say that they chose the vowel letters for this purpose, but this impres- 
sion will almost inevitably be made upon a student who is accustomed to think of the vowels as 
letters like the consonants. 
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sonants. Even with this change the sentence needs to be expanded, in order to 
give a good idea of the phenomena under discussion. 

‘** The daghesh is often omitted from other letters when they are followed by a 
vocal sh‘wa, yet not from 5, 3, 9, 5, 8, JM, since their value would thus be 
affected.” 

Some other word than value would be better here. 

‘It [a syllable] may have two [consonants at the beginning], but no more, 
without an intervening vowel. In the latter case, however, the pronunciation of 
these consonants is assisted by the introduction of a sh‘wa.” 

The words in italics ought to be omitted altogether. The statement concern- 
ing the Sw is misleading. The student having learned here that this sign is 
introduced.to assist in the pronunciation of the consonants (to do which it has a 
sound of its own) is soon informed that there is such a thing as a silent Sewa. It 
would be better to make a general statement that the S:wA was invented to denote 
the absence of a full vowel, and then to show when it is vocal and when it is silent. 

Prof. Mitchell describes syllables as simple and mixed, dividing the latter into 
closed and intermediate. We prefer the terms open. half-open and closed, because 
they are descriptive. 

A radical innovation is made in the treatment of the verb. The stems are 
reduced to five by putting the two passive forms with their respective actives. 
The usual names Qa], Niph ‘al. etc., are discarded, and the five species are num- 
bered. as in the usual Arabic grammars, I., IL., ete. Now we are not convinced of 
the desirability of this innovation. Conformity to the Arabic grammar would be 
well enough if the cases were alike. But the cases are not alike. Arabic regu- 
larly makes a passive to all the active species, and indeed on occasion it can make 
a passive to the reflexive species. It is not so in Hebrew. The passive of the 
simple stem has disappeared. and the reflexives have themselves become passive 
in meaning in a large proportion of cases. It seems to us better, therefore, either 
to reduce the stems to three. each having (theoretically) a passive and a middle 
voice, or else to range all seven forms side by side, as is the traditional method. 
This being done. we should not be strenuous as to the technical names. The only 
point to be considered is that the names are already established. The student can 
read no other Hebrew grammar with profit without knowing them, he will find 
them in his lexicon on every page and they will meet his eye whenever he takes 
up a critical commentary. For these reasons it would be better to introduce them. 
at least in a subordinate way. in every grammar. 

The exercises in reading Hebrew and translating English into Hebrew are 
copious— possibly too copious, but that is a fault easily remedied. It seems to us 
that longer sentences might be introduced earlier in the book. A large part of 
the exercises consist of single words, This is more wearisome to the student 
than if he had something more connected. Then the real unit with which we 
have to deal in learning a language is the sentence. Some of Prof. Mitchell's sen- 
tences seem to us not happily chosen—as illustrations. that is. of normal Hebrew 
syntax. 

And now. in closing, a few general questions. Ought we to make a difference 
in the sound of Séehé], as is done by our author, who makes it correspond to e in 
pet or (when written plenc) in there? Is it correct to say that a helping-vowel 
(p. 9) **does not always cause the removal of Daghésh-lene and the silent S¢wa ? 
In other words. does not the fact that the point in Fypoy’ does not cause the 
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removal of the daghesh prove that it should be classed rather as a Pithah-furtive 
than as a helping vowel? Is it not too broad to say (p. 14) that the Relative Pro- 
noun (? Particle) is ‘usually supplemented by a personal pronoun representing 
the antecedent?” This statement is not very clear without illustrative examples, 
which are not given either in direct connection with it or in the exercise which 
follows. Is it true that (p. 47) “a construct followed by a definite genitive may 
be either definite or indefinite ?*’ We have on the other hand the impression that 
a construct followed even by an undefined genitive is to some extent definite. 
57] is the son of a king as distinguished from 79? ja a son of a king. In 
the verb with suffixes shall we say (p. 54) that F/M loses its last vowel? Is it 
not rather true that the suflix is attached directly to that vowel, as in 9)\55? 
In the notes (p. 35) the point in & in the word 49°) is called a dagesh. Is it 
not really a Mappiq ? 
The Syntax would be made clearer by a few examples. There is no hint that 
the verbs with a double medial are found uncontracted as well as contracted in 
the simple species. H. P. Sir. 


HISTORISCH-KRITISCHES LEHRGEBEUDE DER HEBREISCHEN SPRACHE.* 





The author of this grammar is one of the most active among the younger 
generation of Semitic scholars in Germany. A number of philological and theo- 
logical works have shown him to be a man of rare erudition in this department, 
and of indefatigable industry. His best-known writings are probably his ‘‘ De 
criticae Sacrae argumento e linguae legibus repetito,’’ published in 1879, and his 
* Offenbarungsbegriff des Alien Testamentes,”’ published in 1882, while his ‘‘Studien” 
both in Hebrew and Ethiopic, have proved him well acquainted with the minutize 
of the dialects. Naturally we expect that a grammar from such a source would 
have rare merits, and in this we are not disappointed. It is true that no gram- 
marian of the Hebrew language can hope, at this date, to enlarge the materials of 
which a grammatical system is to be constructed; nor are the modifications of 
the traditional text, made by a closer critical study of the Massorah and other 
aids, of such a character and extent as to offer the grammarian new matter of any 
importance, as is shown by the texts issued by Baer and Delitzsch. Our Hebrew 
grammars can, accordingly, differ only in manner and method, but not in matter. 
A new candidate in this field can hope to.receive recognition and favor only by a 
new and better arrangement and more rational explanation of the data and facts 
of the language. And in this regard KOnig’s work has some features that entitle 
its author to the thanks of Semitic and Old Testament students everywhere. 
Especially is there one important characteristic in which his book is distinguished 
from all the rest and in which he supplies something that scholars have been in 
need of foralongtime. To read only this or that grammar of Hebrew, one gets the 
impression that there are no points of doubt or debate in the whole field, and that 
none of the phenomena of the language admit of more than one explanation, the 


* HISTORISCH-KRITISCHES LEHRGEBEZUDE DER HEBRZISCHEN SPRACHE. Mit steter Bezie- 
hung auf Qimhi und die anderen Autoritaeten ausgearbeitet v. Dr. Friedrich Ecuard Koenig, 
Licentiat und Privatdocent der Theologie an der Universitaet Leipzig. Erste Haelfte: Lehre 
von der Schrift, der Aussprache, dem Pronomen und dem Verbum. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1881. 710 pp. 8vo. 
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one offered by the author we happen to be reading. That such is not the true 
state of affairs is known to all who have gone a little beyond surface investi- 
gation; and that the different grammarians do not explain the facts of the 
language in the same way, but that each has his theory here and his hypothesis 
there, is known to all who have taken the trouble to compare two or more of 
the larger Hebrew grammars. Yet in all of these grammars, from the days 
of Gesenius on, the method has been in vogue of simply giving the explana- 
tion that best suited the author, taking no consideration or making no mention 
of what other authors have thought on these points. This rather one-sided 
method we find in all our larger grammatical systems. Konig, in this regard. 
supplements all of his predecessors by stating fully and clearly, on all points, 
the status controversie, giving the reasons pro and con wherever different views 
have been given by grammarians. He thus gives a vast amount of valuable 
information; and this is of such a character as to stimulate the student to 
further study and to independent investigation. On debatable ground he cites 
the authorities from Qimhi on, and then gives the reasons for his own conclu- 
sion in the matter. This principal peculiarity of the work has brought with 
it a lengthy discussion of points that are elsewhere not brought out so prom- 
inently, as, for instance, the use of the Hdlém, the discussion of which reaches 
from p. 44 to 49; the pronunciation of the Qaméec-Hatiph, from 90 to 111. As 
the book grew out of the author’s work in the school-room, he has elaborated 
especially those points which cause the student the greatest trouble. In this 
manner he has endeavored to combine practical utility with a philosophically 
correct method of investigation, namely, the historical and analytical. It is 
to be hoped that Kénig’s work will be completed in the near future. Olshausen 
did not live to write a Syntax; Stade has promised to do so, but has not done 
it; we have nothing exhaustive and thorough in the Syntax of the language 
since Ewald’s work. Certain it is that the researches in the Indo-European 
languages and the comparative method will offer a fine field for the student 


of Hebrew Syntax. From the industry of Konig in the past we have reason 


to hope that he will not disappoint us as did the others. 
G. H. SCHODDE. 
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